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VETERINARY FACILITY —Pictured above is the sketch of the John W. Overton Auditorium and the Joy Goodwin Rudd Student Center now under 
construction at the College of Veterinary Medicine. Gifts for the facility were a part of the funds contributed to the $111 million Auburn Generations 
Fund, Groundbreaking took place on Sept, 14. (See a related photo on page 2.) 


Fall Sets Records 
In Enrollment & 
Budget; Brings 
Expansion Plans 
For Library & 
Chemistry 


By Kaye Lovvorn 


Uptown, streets are jammed with cars. 
On campus, parking places are more elu- 
Sive than ever, Around the edge of campus, 
the dozens of new apartment complexes 
vibrate with stereos rather than the ham- 
mers of the summer, and everywhere in 
Auburn it's evident that the state's largest 
university continues to grow. More than 
19,000 students officially started fall quar- 
ter on Sept, 26. Appropriately enough, the 
university also is operating under it$ larg- 
est budget—$289.9 million, approved by 
the Board of Trustees on Sept. 20 

That same day, the Alabama LegiSlacure 
approved an education bond issue includ- 
ing $16.3 million for Auburn, the largest 
allocation ever made to the university from 
a capital improvement bond issue, Approx- 
imately $10 million will go for chemistry 
classrooms and labs, which President James 
E. Martin determined as Auburn's most 
critical need. A new building, located near 
the current chemistry facilities in Saunders 
Hall, will be under construction aš soon as 
Auburn receives the bond money. Presi- 
dent Martin expects the building to be fin- 


ished within two years of the awarding of 
the contract. Once the new chemistry facil- 
ity ts built, Saunders will be used for class- 
rooms and for space for the university 
computer center to expand 

The next-largest chunk of the bond 
money will provide $4 million in seed 
money fora long-awaited expansion of the 
library, and the remaining bond funds will 
be applied to the university's continuing 
effort to remove asbestos from campus 
buildings. 

Meanwhile, other building projects are 
already underway. Work on electrical com- 
munications and piping for the chilled 
water plants, which had the campus in an 
upheaval all summer, ts largely under- 
ground these days 
remind one of the ditches of summer. Con- 


But grassless scars 


struction continues on two chilled water 
plants that will eventually reduce Auburn's 
heating and cooling costs. Preliminary 
work for the stadium addition keeps the 
street past the south end of the stadium 
closed. 

The two newest buildings on campus are 
taking shape. Exterior work on the John M. 
Harbert, III, Engineering Center on Mag- 
nolia Avenue is almost finished and the 
building itself is expected to be completed 
by the end of the year. The first part of a 
three-phase engineering facility, the struc- 
ture will house the Civil Engineering 
Department and ts the gift of John M 
Harbert, Ill, “46. The Board of Trustees 
officially named the building in his honor 
at its September meeting. 

Several blocks away—and sporting the 
facade of Broun Hall that once stood on the 
ground now occupied by the Harbert Build- 


ing—is the new ROTC building. Expected 
to be completed during the current uca- 
demic year, the building will house Auburn's 
military programs. 

On the Veterinary Campus out Wire 
Road, construction has just begun on the 
John W. Overton Auditorium and the Joy 
Goodwin Rudd Student Center, Ground- 
breaking ceremonies took place on Sept. 
14, and completion ts expected by Oct. 1, 
1986. The auditorium will seat 422 and be 
equipped with the latest audio-visual equip- 
ment. The adjoining student center will 
provide study rooms, computer terminals, 
conference rooms, and a 110-seat dining 
room 

At the same time buildings have been 
going up around campus, others have been 
coming down. The first week of fall quarter 
saw the demolition of the first four frater- 
nity houses—Alpha Gamma Rho, Delta 
Sigma Phi, Pi Kappa Phi, and Phi Delta 
Theta—on College Street to make room 
for che multi-million dollar hotel and con- 
vention center now being planned 

Another fall change that visiting alumni 
are apt to notice ts the new look of the 
Auburn band, which has different uni- 
forms as well as a new flag corps. Not $o 
apparent but more important to the band 
is their new practice field on Davis Drive 
across from Terrell Hall. On Sept. 20, the 
Trustees named the field for Wilbur (Bodie) 
Hinton, former band director who retired 
as head of the Music Department in 198-4 

Among the administrative changes tak- 
ing place with fall quarter were changes in 
the titles of Business Manager Rhett Riley 
and Dean of Students Pat Barnes who are 
Continued on page 2 


Jerry F. Smith ’64 
Named Executive 
Director of Alumni 
& Development 


On October 1, Jerry F. Smith '64, an 
eight-year veteran of Auburn's Alumni and 
Development Office, became its executive 
director. He succeeded George L. (Buck) 
Bradberry who retired on Sept. 30, after 
nine years in the position 

A three-man committee consisting of 
University President James E. Martin, 
Alumni Association President Earl H. 
(Buddy) Weaver ‘62, and Auburn Founda- 
tion President Ben S. Gilmer ‘26 chose Mr. 
Smith from a list of cə andidatesresulting 
from a nationwide search. A search com- 
mittee-chaired by Dr, Walter S. (Oogie) 
Martin ‘53 of Chattanooga screened the 
more than 50 applications before making 
recommendations to the final selection 
committee of Drs, Martin, Weaver, and 
Gilmer 

“We are very pleased that we had some- 
one on the staff who could bring continuity 
to this very important and demanding 
position,” said Dr. Weaver of Mr. Smith's 
appointment, Dr. Gilmer agreed Mr. 
Smith's background in all areas of alumni 
and development make him well qualified: 
“Jerry Smith has demonstrated his ability, 
and we're sure he'll be able to carry the 
office forward in its efforts to support Au- 
burn University.” 

“Alumni support is a must for the total 
success of any institution of higher educa- 


Continued on page 2 
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Campus Roundup 


Fall Sets Record 


Continued from page 1 

now vice presidents. They were expected 
changes and part of the administrative rea- 
lignment earlier approved. 

Also a part of the reorganization is the 
name change of several Auburn programs 
and schools. On July 1, the Schools of Busi- 
ness, Education, Engineering, and Veteri- 
nary Medicine became colleges. The School 
of Agriculture and Biological Sciences be- 
came the College of Agricuiture. Institu- 
tional Analysis became Planning and Anal- 
ysis. Archives became Archives and Records 
Management. The Office of Public Service 
and Research became the Center of Govern- 
mental Services, and Continuing Education 
became University Continuing Education. 


Jerry Smith Named 
Executive Director 


Continued from page | 


tion,” said President Martin. "We look 
forward to an effectively-managed organi- 
zation as Jerry Smith carries on a strong 
program that has been boosted under Buck 
Bradberry’s leadership.” 

“All of our functions are important,” 
said Mr. Smith regarding his new position 
as executive director of Alumni and Devel- 
opment. “And I look forward to having the 
Opportunity to move forward on all of 
Auburn's alumni and development pro- 
grams. You'd be hard-pressed to find 
somebody in Alumni and Development 
work anywhere who's done the job Buck 
has in the past 19 years. Mr. Sarver did a 
great job and Buck picked up on it, and I 
want to continue that momentum as our 
alumni base continues to grow.” 

As executive director of the Auburn 
Alumni Association, Mr. Smith, who has 
worked in every area of alumni activities 
from planning class reunions to working 
with advisory councils, will administer the 
various services Auburn provides for its 
100,000 alumni. Among those services are 
The Auburn Alumnews, class reunions, 
tour programs, and Auburn clubs across 
the nation. 

As executive director of development 
for the university, Mr. Smith will coordi- 
nate private giving to the university, seek- 
ing funding for various university projects 
through the Auburn Annual Giving Pro- 
gram, capital fund drives, deferred gifts, 
and corporate and foundation support. 

A former Auburn track star, Mr. Smith 
earned his Master of Education at Living- 
ston in 1966. While an Auburn student, he 
set several Southeastern Conference records 
and won a number of SEC honors. Two of 
his indoor track performances still rank 
among the top 10 in American track 
history. 

In 1971, Mr. Smith returned to Auburn 
as assistant track/cross country coach and 
physical education instructor after serving 
five years at Livingston where he had been 
head track coach and director of auxiliary 
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GROUNDBREAKING—Dignitaries turned the first shovelfuls of dirt at the site of the John W. Overton Auditorium and Joy Goodwin Rudd 
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Student Center for the College of Veterinary Medicine at the groundbreaking ceremonies on Sept. 14. From left are J. Thomas Vaughan '55, dean of 


Veterinary Medicine; Gilmer Blackburn ‘S1, vice chairman of the Auburn Universit 


y Foundation, which sponsored the Auburn Generations Fund; 


President James E. Martin '54; Hugh W. Overton, brother of John Overton; Harry M. Philpott, president emeritus: Joy Goodwin Rudd '76; and 


Wilford S. Bailey ‘42, president-emeritus. The facilities are expected to be completed by fall 


services. At Auburn, Mr. Smith recruited 
and helped coach a number of Auburn's 
most outstanding track stars. 

In January 1977, Mr. Smith joined the 
Alumni & Development Office as an asso- 
ciate director. In that position and later as 
director, he had direct responsibilities in all 
alumni-related programs and he helped 
coordinate and solicit corporate and indi- 
vidual gifts for the Auburn Generations 
Fund. In addition he coordinated the Greater 
Auburn Fund for athletics. 


Board Approves 
Tuition Hike, 
Record Budget 


The two major items on the agenda of 
the September 20 meeting of the Board of 
Trustees concerned money—the Board 
approved a record $289.9 million budget 
for the 1985-86 school year and raised tui- 
tion effective spring quarter. 

“The budget represents another step in 
the development of stronger programs at 
Auburn University,” President James E. 
Martin told the board. “It will provide 
higher faculty salaries which had been 
eroding.” The budget also includes “in- 
creased operating funds for the various 
departments, the purchasing of laboratory 
equipment for research, and will allow the 
Ralph Brown Draughon Library to con- 
tinue to improve,” added the president. 

In elaborating on the library, Dr. Martin 


announced that Athletic Director Pat Dye 
has pledged $1 million on behalf of the 
Athletic Department toward matching the 
$4 million Auburn is scheduled to receive 
from a state education bond issue. Coach 
Dye has also agreed to chair a fund-raising 
effort to raise another $3 million for the 
library. 

Remaining funds for the library addi- 
tion, expected to cost $16 to $18 million, 
will come from a university bond issue to 
be backed by the tuition increase approved 
by the board at the same meeting. 

Effective spring quarter, Alabama resi- 
dents who take no more than 15 hours per 
quarter will pay an additional $35 per quar- 
ter to total $400. Veterinary medicine stu- 
dents will pay $510 per quarter (a $45 
increase from their current fees). Students 
will also pay an additional $14 per credit 
hour for each hour over 15. Currently the 
average student load at Auburn is 16 hours 
per quarter, which means that an in-state 
student taking 16 hours next spring quar- 
ter will pay $49 more than this quarter. 

Out-of-state tuition will increase even 
more. Non-residents will pay an additional 
$80 per quarter basic tuition for a 15 hour 
load, for a total of $915. Vet students will 
pay $1170, adding an additional $105 to 
their current tuition. In addition, out-of- 
state students will pay $32 per credit hour 
for each hour over 15. The average out-of- 
state student taking a 16-hour load would 
Pay $947 spring quarter rather than the 
$835 this quarter. 

Tuition increases at AUM will inctease 
by $50 to $335 for a 15-hour load and to 


1987. 


$750 for non-residents. Part-time credit 
hour fees will be increased $2 for residents 
and $5 per hour for non-residents. 

In asking for the increase in tuition, the 
administration stressed the many demands 
Auburn has to provide equipment and 
facilities and to address long-postponed 
maintenance needs. "These increases are 
recommended only after careful considera- 
tion and are essential if Auburn is to offer 
quality education,” Dr. Martin told the 
board. In fall figures for 12 southern uni- 
versities provided by the Southern Regional 
Educational Board, Auburn ranked 8th in 
tuition, below Virginia, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Kentucky, Louisiana 
State, Alabama, and Tennessee. 

President Martin expects the fee in- 
creases to bring an additional $3.7 million 
annually to the main campus and $641,000 
to AUM. 

Other action, the board: 

Formally approved the demolition of 
four fraternity houses on College Street by 
T. M. Burgin Demolition Co. of Birming- 
ham for $89,712. 

Approved leasing land on the east side 
of College Street where the four fraternity 
houses stood to Allison Development Corp., 
for the development of a hotel/continuing 
education center. 

Named the new civil engineering build- 
ing currently under construction the John 
M. Harbert, III, Engineering Center in 
honor of the Birmingham alumnus, who 
gave $5 million to build it. 

Named the new band practice field in 
honor of Wilbur (Bodie) Hinton, former 
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band director and Music Department head. 
Authorized a commemorative plaque 
for the School of Pharmacy which cele- 
brates its 100th anniversary this year. 
Voted to consolidate all athletic-related 
debts into one bond issue. 


Athletics Pledges 
$1 Million to AU 
Library Addition 


By Keith Ayers 
AU News Bureau 


In its largest show of support for aca- 
demics, the Auburn Athletic Department 
has pledged $1 million toward a long- 
sought addition to the university library. 
Head Football Coach and Athletic Director 
Pat Dye also agreed to lead the drive to 
seek another $3 million in private funds 
for the library addition, expected to cost 
$16 to $18 million. 

The Athletic Department gift, combined 
with money from the fund drive, will 
match a $4 million allocation for the 
library from the state bond issue passed by 
the Legislature on Sept. 20. A university 
bond issue, to be backed in part by a tuition 
increase recently approved by the Board of 
Trustees, will provide the remaining funds 
needed for the library addition. President 


James E. Martin had asked the Legislature 
to provide seed funds for the library expan- 
sion, funds he promised the university 
would match with private money. 

Calling the Athletic Department pledge, 
“a major commitment in support of aca- 
demics,” Executive Vice President George 
Emert said, “The library is a critical ingre- 
dient in the educational process, and it is 
something that Coach Dye wants to sup- 
port.” Coach Dye has earlier shown his 
interest in the library by giving a third of 
the A-Day game receipts to the library for 
books and other publications. 

“It is our belief that academics and 
athletics must go hand in hand, each bene- 
fiting from the success of the other,” said 
Coach Dye. "The library is special in that it 
is used by every student who passes through 
Auburn. We hope that this contribution 
can help enrich the education of each 
young person who comes this way.” 


Newest Alumni 
Profs Named 


Three faculty members recently have 
been honored with the designation of 
Alumni Professor. On October 1, Glen- 
nelle Halpin of the Foundations of Educa- 
tion Department, D. Gary Swanson of the 
Physics Department, and Charles C. Lindner 
of the Math Department began five year 
appointments as Alumni Professors. 
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NEW VICE PRESIDENTS—Auburn's two newest vice presidents are Dr. Pat Barnes "65 and 
Rhett Riley 58. The new vice presidencies were created by the organizational restructuring plan 
approved by the Board of Trustees last March. On October 1, Dr. Barnes, dean of students since 


1983, became vice president for student affairs, and Mr. Riley, treasurer and business manager for 
the university since 1973, became vice president for business and finance. Mr. Riley has worked for 
the university since 1963 when he joined the business office as internal auditor. Dr. Barnes began 


her Auburn career in 1970 as a graduate research assistant in Student Development Services. 
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ALUMNI PROFESSORS —Three current Auburn professors are the most recent to be honored — sa 
by the Alumni Professor designation. Beginning five-year appointments on October | were, from 


left, Charles C. Lindner of the Mathematics Department; Glennelle C. Halprin, of Foundations of à 
Education; and D. Gary Swanson of Physics. Sixteen Auburn faculty members hold the distinction 
of Alumni Professor, through a program established by the Auburn Alumni Association's Annual ir 


Giving Program in 1965. The first Alumni Professors were named in January 1966. 


Dr. Halpin began her career at Auburn 
in 1974. She specializes in the areas of 
measurement and evaluation, human 
growth and development, and educational 
psychology. Her educational background 
includes an undergraduate degree in Eng- 
lish education from Jacksonville State and 
graduate degrees in psychology from the 
University of Georgia. Lauded as a superla- 
tive teacher, she currently serves on 23 
doctoral advisory committees. She is author 
or co-author of 32 research articles, has 
presented 59 papers at professional meet- 
ings, and anticipates the publication of a 
book next year. 

She also has been a consultant to several 
Alabama Department of Education pro- 
grams and has given a number of work- 
shops to school personnel on motivation 
and managing behavior. 

Dr. Swanson, who holds the rank of pro- 
fessor, came to Auburn in 1980. He designed 
and, with his students, constructed the 
Auburn Torsatron, the basic instrument in 
Auburn's efforts towards controlled nuclear 
fusion. He has received a Department of 
Energy grant to continue his research. He 
holds two undergraduate degrees, one of 
them in theology, as well as a master’s and 
Ph.D. from the California Institute of 
Technology. 

"Very few physicists have achieved 
Swanson’s level of success in both experi- 
ment and theory,” explains Dr. Robert 


Kribel, head of the Physics Department, in 
commenting on Dr. Swanson’s research. 


Dr. Lindner, who also hglds the rank of 


professor, joined the Auburn Math De- 
partment in 1969. The National Science 
Foundation has supported his research for 
most of the past ten years, and his current 
grant runs through 1987. 


“Dr. Lindner has developed courses and 
programs in discrete mathematics at the 
undergraduate level which are popular 
with students in computer science and elec- 
trical. engineering as with mathematics 
majors,” remarked Dr. Jim Walls, head of 
the Mathematics Department. “Dr. Lindner 
offered a course in algebraic coding theory I 
the first time it was taught. No textbooks 
were available, so he wrote class notes 
from research papers. He and others have 
fleshed the notes out into text form and 
they arè used at a number of other universi- 
ties, among them Georgia Tech and the 
University of Reading in England.” 

Dr. Lindner holds the B.S. from Presby- 
terian College and the M.S. and Ph.D. from 
Emory. 


The Alumni Professorship program, 
begun and supported by the Auburn Annual 
Giving Program, provides salary supple- 
ments for 16 Auburn professors for a five 
year, non-renewable appointment. The 
awards were established to help Auburn 
retain and recruit outstanding faculty. 
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Points & Views 


Here and There— 


A Haunting Question 
By Jerry Roden, Jr. 46 


The hour was late, and all of us—teachers and 
students—were a bit weary. Only five minutes 
remained of the last session of the week for my most 
basic class in English as a Second 
Language. Momentarily, I was temp- 
ted to wish each and all a happy 
weekend and dismiss them a few 
seconds early. But either conscience, 
a misplaced sense of duty, or sheer 
Irish stubbornness drove me to seek 
the fullest possible measure of in- 
struction and got me engaged in a 
question that has haunted me for all the ensuing 
weeks. 

We had just read the introduction to an apparently 
simple little story by one Elizabeth Squires entitled 
“David's Silver Dollar.” David had received "a big, 
round, shiny silver dollar” as a birthday present from 
his father. The author had neglected to inform us of 
the lad’s age, but the illustrator had provided a por- 
trait of David with a cake bearing seven candles. 
That summarizes all the essentials of the introduc- 
tion except one: While giving his son the silver 
dollar, David's father admonished: “Buy something 
you want more than anything else in the world.” 

That admonition troubled me, for it seemed to 
place a terrible demand on a seven-year-old. At the 
moment, I was not at all certain that I had any 
inkling of what I wanted more than anything else in 
the world—Therefore, in a desperate effort to fill up 
the remaining five minutes of grappling with Eng- 
lish, I asked all my students—one by one around the 
table—if they could upon request express their 
deepest desire. Unhesitatingly and convincingly, 
each answered in the affirmative, and suddenly | 
realized that I also knew for what my heart yearned 
more than anything else in the world. 

I had been careful to ask my students only if they 
knew their deepest desire and avoid any intrusive 
suggestion that they define it. For, as I explained in 
asking the question, one’s deep desires may be very 
personal. But when my most ardent desire of that 
moment dawned with sudden clarity, it was not at all 
private, and I uttered it immediately: “What I want 
more than anything else in the world is peace.” A 
profound silence and then an audible gasp went all 
around the room: “Impossible!” — You wish for the 
impossible. Quietly I responded: “I know.” And 
then, I dismissed them. 

They knew, I knew, we all know. We know intui- 
tively by our conception of original sin, human di- 
chotomy, or whatever term we choose to define the 
raging conflicts that at one time or another transpire 
within the breast of virtually every man or woman 
who ever lives. We know because we understand 
instinctively some validity in a conclusion about 
human nature posited by Thomas Hobbes: “The 
condition of man... is a condition of war of everyone 
against everyone.” Ah, yes, we know all too well that 
in some sense every man is at war with himself and 
with every other human being in the world. And 
from that knowledge of individual psychology, we 
can deduce readily the impossibility of eliminating 
war among the tribes, the nations, and the grand 
alliances of the earth. 

Furthermore, we know by experience. My stu- 
dents knew that their presence in America, in Ala- 
bama, in a classroom in Auburn was more than 
anything else a product of war, wars, and rumors of 
war: imChina, in Laos, in Vietnam, in Cambodia, and 
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HONORARY —Nevw officers of Phi Kappa Phi, Auburn's top honorary, are, from left, Robert T. Gudauskas, public relations officer; 
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Oleane Zenoble, membership secretary; Sally D. Stroud, president; Barbara Kaplan, recording secretary; C. Cooper King, immediate 


past president; and Grace P. Jones, vice president. 


in the Middle East from Iran to Lebanon. And they 
knew that those wars have planted the seeds of other 
wars that even now trouble the earth with the exer- 
tions of their germination. And Americans of my 
generation know from the experience of our fathers 
in World War I, from our own experience in World 
War II, from the experience of our younger friends 
and brothers and our sons in Korea and Vietnam. 
Experience and the evening news teach us that we 
cannot sing honestly that we will “study war no 
more.” 

And, finally, we know from human history and 
from prophecy. The five-thousand-years-plus of his- 
tory record an unending series of bloodbaths: tribal 
wars, civil wars, wars of conquest, and revolutions in 
the wake of prior revolutions. And prophecy sug- 
gests, as we understand it, that what has been for- 
bodes what will be with increasing intensity and 
ferocity until the end of time. So instinct, experience, 
history, and prophecy pronounce in a solemn chorus 
the inevitability of war. 

Therefore, it does seem foolish indeed for one 
little man out of five billion now living to harbor and 
then enunciate a wish for peace as his deepest 
desire—or is it? Many years ago, I found this state- 
ment written by Benjamin Franklin: “There never 
was a good war or a bad peace.” At the time, that 
struck me as the wisest of all Benjamin Franklin's 
many wise conclusions, and I wondered why I had 
never heard it before in church, in school, or from 
the political platform. 

The years passed, and I never saw that bit of 
Franklin wisdom repeated in any other text. How- 
ever, about a year ago in a public school textbook, I 
found President William McKinley quoted to the 
same effect in almost identical words: “There has 
never been a good war or a bad peace.” Neither the 
President nor the textbook authors who quoted him 
seemed aware that McKinley was echoing Benjamin 
Franklin. 

The discovery of President McKinley's pronounce- 
ment set me to wondering if this wise observation 
has not occurred to other thoughtful men through 
the ages. And that thought led me to Bartlett's 
Familiar Quotations, which revealed that before 
Jesus descended as the Prince of Peace, Cicero 
observed: “I cease not to advocate peace; even 
though unjust it is better than the most just war.” 

And that revelation set me to thinking of the great 
and gentle teachers who bore the marks of divinity 
about them: of Buddha, Jesus, and Gandhi who 


championed love, compassion, and restraint as the 
means to achievement of justice, mercy, inner peace, 
and ultimate redemption. And when I think of them 
and their most faithful followers, I am not ashamed 
of sometimes wanting peace more than anything 
else in the world. 

On the contrary, I regret that I have spent so little 
time in the explicit service of peace, and I wonder 
why that I and millions upon millions like me do not 
make a public ritual of teaching that there has never 
been and never will be a good war or a bad peace. For 
I am convinced—despite all evidence to the con- 
trary—that the generality of mankind desires peace 
more than anything else in this world and in what- 
ever worlds come hereafter. 


The Editor’s Column— 


Godspeed But Never Goodbye 


By Kaye Lovvorn '64 


I'll have to admit that when I heard an assistant 
football coach was joining the Alumni Association 
staff, I wasn’t too enthusiastic. I'd never exactly 
trusted football coaches since one sent me off to 
Montgomery in a car with a faulty gas gauge and, 
according to him, a full tank of gas—which evapo- 
rated someplace south of Tuskegee. 

However, knowing Buck Bradberry for 19 years 
has almost wiped out my football coach prejudice. 

When the Alumni Association staff held a sur- 
prise party for Buck, on his next to the last day as 
executive director, I was called on as a member of the 
alumni staff who'd been around the longest to pres- 
ent the staff gift. One could hardly say I was eloquent 
on the occasion and I doubt that I would have been 
even if Buck hadn't kept interrupting me with cracks 
about how I too might qualify for the master’s track 
events. 

On that occasion as on most others when Buck 
addressed the Alumni and Development staff, he 
carefully reminded us that no matter what our indi- 
vidual jobs are, our real purpose at Auburn is to serve 
the students (who become alumni) and faculty, to 
serve the educational process. It was something he 
never lost sight of no matter how hectic his day or 
how piled his desk. 

I've been uncommonly lucky in my employers at 
Auburn. I came to the A/amnews as a student and 
then I returned as an editorial assistant to Jerry 
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Roden, Jr., not only a great teacher but a man of 
integrity, vision, and courage. Following Jerry's 
resignation to go back to graduate school, I worked 
briefly as assistant editor under Fowler Dugger, Jr., 
whom I'd already gotten to know had those same 
qualities although they might be displayed in a 
quieter way. 

When Fowler moved away to North Carolina, I 
succeeded him as editor and really got to know 
Joseph B. Sarver, Jr., who in addition to pioneering 
many areas of alumni and development work sup- 
ported an independent alumni publication, one 
which was not an administrative puff sheet, but 
which genuinely attempted to tell the story of the 
university, thorns and all. Mr. Sarver thought that if 
a university's function was to seek the truth, then a 
university publication ought to tell it and he pro- 
tected his editors from both administrators and 
alumni who might have preferred public relations 
hype and a rah-rah approach to athletics. 

Buck Bradberry has the same integrity and strength 
of his convictions of his predecessors. In a period of 
turbulence on the Auburn campus, he’s been involved 
speaking always for moderation, but speaking... and 
listening, despite his being what he describes as 
“normally the world’s worst listener.” 

When the Sixties finally made their way to 
Auburn in the early Seventies, Auburn had its own 
protests against the Vietnam war, against women’s 
rules, and against compulsory ROTC. When many 
Auburn administrators were sneaking around the 
fringes to see what the students were up to, Buck 
plunged right in the middle of a group and started 
asking questions and arguing with them. 

In the Eighties when a series of events brought a 
chasm between the administration and the faculty, 
Buck staunchly supported the administration until 
he became convinced that the university was going 
to be irreparably damaged without conciliatory 
action on the part of the administration, action that 
was promised but never delivered. A man not afraid 
to change his mind and take an unpopular course if 
he believed it was right to do so, Buck took that 
unpopular course and put his job on the line. 

Each of us on the staff has our own collection of 
Buck stories and memories and frustrations. We've 
all tried to get in to see him for a week and by the 
time we've finally gotten in, we'd forgotten what we 
wanted. We've all wasted time trying to catch him as 
he came in the office in the morning because we 
could ask him what we wanted before everything 
else hit him—the student film crew in his office, the 
faculty member looking for help for a department 
project, the lady crying on the phone because she 
didn’t get Alabama football tickets, the club presi- 
dent whose child had just gotten bad news from the 
Admissions Office, all the other staff members who 
were also trying to see him, the alumni director 
calling from another university for some advice, the 
letter from the alumnus who didn’t approve of an 
economic theory taught at the university, or the 
selection his child was reading in freshman English, 
etc., ete. 

And we've all had his undivided attention when 
we've gotten it. We've known him to cancel his 
whole schedule and take off on a four-hour drive to 
rural North Alabama to attend a funeral of a man he 
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never met when nobody else from Auburn made the 
trip. We've known him to devote hours to a troubled 
staff member. 

All of us in the Alumni and Development Office 
could go on and on with this list as we say good-bye 
to Buck. We, too, echo President Martin's thank you 
to him “on behalf of Auburn University alumni, its 
students, and its employees and on behalf of all the 
future alumni, students and employees of Auburn 
University who will benefit from what Buck Brad- 
berry has done.” We, too, say with Alumni President 
Buddy Weaver, “Buck, Auburn and Auburn people 
love you back.” And finally, we, too, say with Dr. Ben 
Gilmer to Buck and Butch, “Godspeed, but never 
goodbye.” 


Esoterica for Everyone— 
Only Thing Wrong With Food 
Was Size of Hot Dog 


By Bob Sanders '52 


I have long admired and envied the work of jour- 
nalistic restaurant reviewers. To begin with, they are 
obviously rich. The way they go into posh places and 
order all those fantastically expensive things makes 
my eyes bug with wonder. "I ordered the strip steak 
Bearnaise ($46.73), my husband decided he'd have 
the mussels Vanderbilt ($37.46). Our son had the 
bowfin fillet copped with sauce tanager ($53.67), and 
the daughter, who is very particular, insisted on 
braised cedar waxwing livers at $63.64, which I 
thought was a little steep, but, after all, we hadn't 
eaten out in two whole days, so I didn’t say 
anything...” 

And then they're extremely critical: “The son 
said, "Yuk, this is the worst sauce tanager I ever 
tasted. It has far too much oregano in it. Very infe- 
rior. And the daughter vowed that one of the wax- 
wings must have been ready for social security when 
it gave up its liver. I managed to eat my steak, but I 
was not impressed at all with the Tibetan bread that 
came with it. I have eaten better Tibetan bread at 
many other places...."" And like that. And I'm sitting 
there reading and feeling so inadequate, thinking 
that, dumb thing that I am, I would have probably 
liked—loved!—my order, and would have sneakily 
tried to get some of everybody else's. 

I recollect one time—I think it was about a year 
ago last October—I took Frosty and the youngun out 
to eat. We parked in the parking lot near the Sani- 
Flush and just sat admiring the architecture for a 
while. It is a charming building, done up in early 
World War II prison camp style. Orders are taken in 
a rather novel way: one lines up at a lovely window 
which is inset from the front of the building. As you 
stand there, you can admire the thoughtful motif in 
the windows on each side of you. There are highly 
original hand-lettered signs that subtly point out the 
prices of the various items on the menu. Soft ice 
cream cones are so much, regular hard ice cream 
cones are thus and so. And there are the hot dogs—in 
regular and footlong lengths. They can be garnished 
with chili or slaw. One really has a difficult time 
making up one’s mind. 

Being uncommonly hungry, I selected the foot- 
long length. When asked if I wanted slaw or chili on 
it, I said yes. My son asked did they have a yardlong 
dog. He settled for three footlongs. My bride, watch- 
ing her weight (I watch it, too, flouncing and jiggling 
around), said she'd take a regular, please, with 
nothing on it, just a weenie and a bun. 

To complement our selections, we had a straw- 
berry shake, a chocolate shake, and a diet Buffalo 
Rock, respectively. 

My son, halfway through the inhalation of the 
third footlong, said he thought the weenies should 
have been cooked two-thirds of a minute longer. His 
taste buds are very sensitive. My only complaint was 
that I found the footlongs to be only eleven and 
three-quarter inches. Highly unethical. Frosty com- 
plained that one chunk of the crushed ice in her glass 


was a mite too big to suit her. I considered bringing it 
to the maitre d's attention, but decided not to make a 
scene. Public scene-makers are high on my hate list. 

I suppose I could never be a really good food critic 
because my tastes are so catholic. As a friend of mine 
will cell you, I'll eat nearly anything (anchovies and 
Kool-Aid only under duress), and lots of it. I know 


, people who gag at the sight of cucumbers (Can you 


imagine such a thing?). Some otherwise reasonably 
intelligent people don’t like chicken. Or pork. One 
person, kinfolk, it grieves me to say, doesn’t even like 
nuts. Surely psychiatric help is indicated in this case. 
And, as everybody knows, Wayne “Topswimmer” 
Shell can’t stand even the sight of boiled shrimp. 
Tragic. 

One should be more selective, I suppose, if one is 
to really go into food criticizing, but I grew up in 
Lamar County. I thought dormitory food was out of 
this world when I was exposed to it, and the only 
thing I didn’t absolutely hate about the Army was the 
food. I loved it, shingles and all. 

There are, of course, one or two areas in which Ido 
possess unusual expertise. Scuppernongs is one. It is 
common knowledge that I am perhaps the world’s 
leading connoisseur of this wonderful Confederate 
grape. I also stand second to no one in my apprecia- 
tion of homemade ice cream. After decades of dili- 
gent testing and assaying of this particular commod- 
ity (as they say, the worst I ever had was pretty good, 
except the time the cows had been in bitterweeds), I 
gave the coveted Sanders Seal of Approval for 
Exceptional Service to Mavis Stevenson. But a new- 
comer to watch is Mary Ball. It’s not really fair that 
she should offer a brief sample of her work and then 
move away, taking her recipe with her. Not fair at 
all. The Saturn automobile factory and that too is just 
too much for any one state to get all at one time. 


Winston Churchill is said to have said, “My tastes _ 
are very simple: I like only the best.” Mine are just — 
simple, I guess. Three gustatory experiences stand © 


out in my memory. One was the first hot dog I ever 


tasted. I remember it well. We didn’t eat such things 
out in the country. One Saturday afternoon I got up © 
nerve enough to go into Wimpy’s Place, a little 


hole-in-the-wall eating place in my hometown, and 


order me one of those hot dogs I'd heard about. Then — 


the next Saturday at the same place—I was a blase 
veteran cafe-goer by then—I ordered the first ham- 
burger I ever tasted. Where had they been all my life? 


Why had my parents deprived me of such heavenly — 


victuals? I became a confirmed addict of hot dogs 
and burgers and remain so to this day. 

A few years later, when Cousin James and I hitch- 
hiked to Birmingham to go to the State Fair, we 
boldly marched into a Lane's Drug Store and ordered 
us a banana split apiece. There was not, you under- 
stand, a banana split to be had in all of Lamar County 
at the time. This was it, we decided. Nothing could 
ever, at any time, come what may, regardless, ever be 
better. The ultimate had been reached. 

You can talk about your fancy eating places all you 
want to—The Triangle, Club El Toro, The Green 
House, The Coconut Grove, The Hungry Hunter, 
Stoker's, Ryan's—whatever, distinguished places to 
dine; but they won't ever have anything as good as 
that first hot dog, that first hamburger, and that first 
banana split. 
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700 Students Now- 
Active in Co-op 
Program Which 
Adds Experience 
To Education 


By Chery! Duke '89 


One of Auburn's most beneficial pro- 
grams is on the move—the Cooperative 
Education program. This summer I was 
one of 700 Auburn students who gained 
experience through a co-op job. Many fac- 
tors help the co-op program be successful. 
The staff involved in Cooperative Educa- 
tion devote themselves to making Auburn 
University a college for experience, as well 
as education. 

The co-oping idea originated in 1906 at 
the University of Cincinnati. Auburn intro- 
duced it in 1937 with 12 students. Two 
hundred companies currently employ the 
700 co-ops, and many others are develop- 
ing places for co-ops. While most Auburn 
students work in the southeast, some com- 
panies from New York to Colorado hire 
them as well. Over 44 different curricula 
contain co-op students. Engineering makes 
up nine, leaving 35 other curricula that 
range from business to forestry. However, 
75 percent of the students co-oping major 
in an engineering curriculum. 

Students who enter the co-op program 
must take their class and job responsibili- 
ties seriously. Students in the co-op pro- 
gram must maintain a 2.5 grade point 
average out of a possible 4.0. However, to 
be accepted in the program, some curricula, 
such as electrical engineering and compu- 


ter engineering, require higher GPAs of . 


2.6 and 2.8, respectively. If a student trans- 
fers from another school or another curric- 
ulum and wants to become a co-op, he or 
she must have 2.5 to 3.2 GPA depending 
again on his curriculum. Requiring a higher 
GPA from transfer students allows only 
the best students to enter. Transfer stu- 
dents must show exceptional talent to qual- 
ify due to the high number of Auburn stu- 
dents already participating in the program. 
A student must complete two quarters of 
school satisfactorily before being able to 
work. Also, a student transferring must 
have at least six quarters remaining at 
Auburn to qualify. It usually takes an extra 
year for a co-op to complete college and 
graduate. 

Tom Padgett, director of Cooperative 
Education, highlighted some perspectives 
about how co-oping affects Auburn Uni- 
versity. “A partnership between the Uni- 
versity, the student, and the company must 
exist. The quality of education at Auburn is 
strengthened. The employer becomes like 
a second faculty—advising and counseling 
the student at work—that we do not have 
to pay. The supervisors at the company 
often come to us to tell us ways we can 
improve our education program to better 
prepare the student for a job.” 

The employers benefit as well as the 
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ONE OF MANY—Chery! Duke, one of 700 co-op students at Auburn, and Tom Padgett '63, 
director of cooperative education, discuss the job market in electrical engineering, Cheryl's major. 


student. Employers train a student at 
reduced cost to work in their particular 
company. Upon graduation the company 
may offer the student a job; however, the 
student is not required to accept the offer. 
Of course, the company is under no obliga- 
tion to offer a job either. The student is 
rewarded with experience. As Mr. Padgett 
said, “There is only so much you can do ina 
classroom. Working at a company gives a 
student a chance to see the ‘real’ world of 
professionals using their knowledge from 
college to maintain their careers. Also, co- 
op students from Auburn help to upgrade 
the quality of students as a whole on cam- 
pus since their GPA must be high and they 
must be very responsible students.” 

_ I started my first co-op working quarter 
at SRS Technologies in Huntsville this 
past summer. Other Auburn students co- 
op at SRS, also. They include Susan Roach, 
Drake Nunn, Jeff Sparkman, and Griff 
Griffith. SRS also hires co-ops and summer 
help from the University of Alabama in 
Huntsville and Georgia Tech. One of the 
many areas of our work included drafting 
flowcharts for briefings and graphs of 
defense missiles intercepting targets. We 
learned to operate the mimeograph 
machines quite professionally to turn out 
the best possible copies of documents. We 
ran errands all over Huntsville, so we had 
to know the area very well. Griff was 
assigned to lab work and helped build and 
test a solar bubble and a fire alarm system. 
My supervisor and fellow workers at SRS 
helped me by explaining the purpose of my 
work before I began. Personally, I feel the 
co-op experience prepares the student for 
work in a company. At first, the co-op 
student starts with small jobs, but eventu- 
ally moves up to lab work and important 
tasks. 

Students in different curricula do differ- 
ent jobs and experience different envir- 
onments while at their jobs. Tandra Long, 


an accounting major, co-ops with the Ala- 
bama Department of Revenue as a revenue 
examiner. She says that her co-op job has 
been different than most accounting co- 
ops because she deals with income taxes 
while most deal with auditing. More rewards 
can come from co-oping than just expe- 
rience and money. A co-op receives a certif- 
icate upon graduation and the work expe- 
rience becomes a permanent part of his or 
her transcript. 

While the co-op program continues to 
grow, it needs more good students partici- 
pating. Many job opportunities are open, 
depending on one’s curriculum. The co-op 
program receives more publicity these days 
and will be getting even more in the future 
due to a campaign launched by the National 
Ad Council. They will be using a very effec- 
tive slogan, which is “You earn a future 
when you earn a degree.” 


Auburn Adds Peace 
Corps Training to 
Fisheries Programs 
By Dan Shell 


How does eight weeks of summer “fun 
in the sun,” involving working from 7 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. and culminating with building a 
300-square-meter pond with shovels, 
sound? For Terry Hanson ‘84, a fisheries 
graduate student and Peace Corps instruc- 
tor, and 13 Corps volunteer trainees, it 
sounds like “a lot of hard and dirty, but 
thoroughly satisfying, work.” 

Beginning in late June and ending Sept. 
5, Terry and 13 Corps volunteers com- 
pleted an intensive 8-week aquaculture 
training program sponsored by the Corps 
and conducted by the Auburn University 


Fisheries Department. Terry, the “master 
trainer’ for this group, has worked on 
three other Corps training programs with 
Steve Malvestuto, an associate professor in 
the Fisheries Department, preparing vol- 
unteers for service in Tunisia, Morocco, 
Cameroon, and Haiti. Also assisting in the 
training program were Randy Brummet 
and John Jackson, both graduate students 
in fisheries. 

“We were really lucky to get this train- 
ing program here at Auburn,” says Terry. 
“Since the mid-70s, Oklahoma University 
has gotten most of the Peace Corps’ aqua- 
culture training contracts, but this year 
there were too many volunteer trainees 
and we managed to get the spillover.” 

The volunteers who “spilled over” into 
Auburn came from all over the country. All 
are college graduates with degrees in fields 
as diverse as business, biology, English, and 
political science (none in fisheries or aqua- 
culture). When describing the trainees’ 
backgrounds, Terry seemed pleased. 
“Sometimes those who don't know any- 
thing [about aquaculture] work the best 
because they have very open minds, ask a 
lot of questions, and think things out. We 
used very experience-oriented training con- 
cepts where, for example, we would present 
the group with a problem and basically say 
‘now it’s up to you to solve it.” 

The eight weeks in Auburn are just the 
beginning of what will be six months of 
overall training. At Auburn, volunteers 
received what is known as "stateside tech- 
nical training.” This program includes the 
basic principles of aquaculture such as 
stocking, harvesting, and net making, and 
extends into marketing, fish biology, growth 
rates, and fish preservation. Also, com- 
munity extension was a major topic as it is 
the embodiment of the whole Peace Corps 
program—how the volunteers can take 
their acquired knowledge and give it to 
local African farmers, encouraging them to 
grow, eat, and market fish. All of the exer- 
cises and techniques used by the volunteers 
stressed using the same tools and materials 
that would be available to them in Africa. 

This group of volunteers is destined for 
Tanzania on the east coast of Africa and 
Liberia on the west coast. Of the 13 train- 
ees, 11 will serve in Tanzania and two in 
Liberia. Although the much-publicized 
African drought is not as severe in these 
two countries as in Ethiopia and Sudan, 
there is still a shortage of farm goods— 
especially protein foods. Both Tanzania 
and Liberia have just recently allowed the 
Peace Corps to re-enter their countries. In 
1980 the Socialist/ Marxist regime in Tan- 
zania was overthrown, and controls on the 
socialist economy were loosened, making 
joint Corps and locally sponsored aquacul- 
ture feasible. Liberia, which was governed 
by liberated American slaves until 1981, is 
now allowing the Corps into the country 
after a bloody coup restored indigenous 
rule. 

‘Once the volunteers arrive in Africa, 
they will go to more training sites run 
jointly by the Peace Corps and locals. There 
the trainees will expand their technical 
base, and also receive cultural and language 
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training. One of the final segments of 
training is a two-week live-in period where 
the trainees enter small villages and live 
with experienced Corps workers at actual 
work sites. This is final decision time for 
trainees who feel they can't make it for two 
whole years and want to go home. 

“As best as I can remember,” Terry 
recalls, “no one who I have trained has ever 
quit that far down the line. In fact, most 
workers will tell you that the training is the 
hardest part of the two years. Actually, the 
Peace Corps would rather have people 
come home than stay and have a bad 
attitude.” 

One of the so-called “hardest parts” was 
here at Auburn when the volunteer train- 
nees constructed a 300-square-meter pond 
using only hand shovels. “We just showed 
them the pond site and told them to ‘go to 
it, ” Terry says. “At first they didn’t realize 
they could do it, but they planned and com- 
pleted it.” The trainers aided the volun- 
teers but didn’t supply them with solu- 
tions. "We allowed the volunteers to come 
up with their own ideas and then follow 
through to see for themselves whether a 
given idea would work. We would watch 
their progress and sort of guide them in the 
right direction. The importance of this is 
that the trainees accomplish objectives by 
themselves either in groups or individually 
to gain confidence in facing similar situa- 
tions in Africa. In fact, most of the trainees 
progressed to a very capable level.” 

One volunteer who feels the training 
program has given her confidence is Moira 
Hill of Santa Barbara, Calif., a geography 
and environmental studies graduate from 
the University of California at Santa Bar- 
bara. "I don't know about the others in the 
group,” she says, “but some of the things 
we did this summer I would think ‘we can't 
do that,’ but we would do it, and sometimes 
it was amazing. Like the pond we built, the 
trainers would say ‘you've got to do it,’ and 
we did. It's really amazing the things you 
can accomplish when you get a whole 
group working together.” 

Moira plans to go into international 
developmental economics and sees the 
Peace Corps as a natural way to gain expe- 
rience. Also, she feels that the Corps has a 


better approach to development than other 
aid organizations. “In the Peace Corps, 
workers are living with people at the grass 
roots level. Other organizations simply 
come in and say ‘here's your problem and 
here's what we'll do to fix it, and then they 
leave. They never really know what the 
people see as their problems. | feel that the 
Corps is much more effective as a devel- 
opment and aid organization.” 

About her eight-week stay in the South 
she says it was “a delightful surprise. We 
don't hear much about the South on the 
West Coast and it was enjoyable to meet 
new people and to see some of the beautiful 
places in this country.” 

Moira is scheduled to go to Tanzania, 
right near the equator on the east coast of 
Africa. She will be working inland and 
receiving her language and cultural train- 
ing in Dar es Salaam, the capital city. She 
says women can’t wear shorts in Tanzania 
“which is unfortunate because right near 
the coast it is very hot and humid, but 1 
think Alabama has prepared me for that.” 

Alan Codling, an English graduate from 
Coe College in Cedar Rapids, lowa, admits 
that his major is “quite a ways off from 
aquaculture.” He joined the Peace Corps 
because he feels it will be a good expe- 
rience. "It will also be a way to travel and 
meet new people,” says Alan, who is going 
to Liberia on Africa’s west coast. "Now, as 
I've learned more and more about aquacul- 
ture, I've found it to be very interesting and 
I'm really excited about going.” 

He says it's “really weird to be an Eng- 
lish major involved in aquaculture and still 
be learning about the technical aspects of 
growing fish. I certainly learned a lot in 
those eight weeks.” He feels the instruc- 
tors transferred information effectively 
and that the program was very well de- 
signed. “The most important thing was the 
way the instructors let us know when we 
had to do something yet still kept us at ease 
with the program.” 

“Everything we've done here | can see 
how it could be applicable to what we will 
face in Africa. A lot of the topics we 
covered showed us not only how to do 
these things, but also how to gather infor- 
mation and apply it to our own needs. | 
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HANDMADE—Associate Professor Steve Malvestuto, director of the Peace Corps Aquaculture 
Training Program in the Fisheries Department at Auburn University, stands in front of the 300 


square meter pond that the Peace 
entire working days 
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Corps volunteer trainees built by hand. The project took three 


AG HISTORY —Norwood Kerr '75, left, recently presented the first copy of his book, A History 


of the Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station, 1883-1983, to Auburn President James E. Martin, 
right. The book commemorates the first hundred years of agricultural research in Alabama. In the 
center is Dr. Paul Parks, vice president for research. 


think it’s been an excellent program and 
one of the best educational experiences I've 
ever had.” 

Not only does the “master trainer” of 
the group prepare trainees for the condi- 
tions they will face in Africa, he's a former 
volunteer himself, working in Africa in 
1977-78. Terry has accepted a job with the 
Red Cross in Agadez, the capital city of 
Niger in central Africa, His wife, a nurse, 
has been in Africa all summer while he 
conducted the training program in Auburn. 
Both will work out of Agadez throughout 
the Sahel, a drought-stricken area between 
Somalia and the coast, distributing food 
and performing relief work. 

Although the Red Cross does no work in 
the aquaculture field, Terry is confident 
when he gets to know the people he’s 
working with he will be able to change jobs 
there. “Relief organizations,’ Terry says, 
“find it's easier and less expensive to hire 
personnel already serving in Africa than 
training them in the States.” 

For Terry Hanson, helping people 
through the Peace Corps and other organi- 
zations is a way of life. For the volunteer 
trainees and Auburn University, the Peace 
Corps is a working commitment—to bet- 
ter the lives of thousands, maybe millions, 
throughout the world. 


Norwegian Alum 
Heads South 

To Auburn, Now 
In Grad School 


By Mike Jernigan ‘80 
AU News Bureau 

When Sven Thommesen decided he 
wanted to go south to school in order to 
complete his degree in economics, he found 
he had a wide selection from which to 
choose. In fact, the Norway native, who 
graduated with highest honors recently, 
discovered there aren't many colleges or 


universities that aren't south of his home 
in Oslo. 

After working full time as a computer 
programmer and attending night school 
for seven years, Thommesen decided it was 
high time he finished school, He chose to 
come to the United States to attend Au- 
burn after reading about the philosophy of 
the Mises Institute, an international eco- 
nomic think-tank based on the Auburn 
campus. 

“It's not unusual for Norwegians to go 
abroad to study because the higher educa- 
tion system in Norway is unable to absorb 
enough students,” he noted. “Most Nor- 
wegians are taught English in school so 
many of them come to America to study. 
But most of them attend colleges up North.” 

Thommesen’s decision to study at Au- 
burn made him a “rebel” geographically. 
But his interest in the self-described small 
government, free-market economic theo- 
ries endorsed by the Mises Institute make 
him a philosophical “rebel” as well. 

"The Mises philosophy would be very 
unpopular in Norway and the rest of Scan- 
dinavia because there the governments 
provide ‘cradle to grave’ security for all 
citizens. They do this through strict busi 
ness regulation and high taxation, 

“Actually, | prefer what you might call 
the traditional American view of econom- 
ics. In America there is more of a chance to 
make something of yourself. This is still 
the land of opportunity compared to most 
other countries.” 

Ic is also very different from most other 
countries in a lot of other ways. Although 
Thommesen had lived in Florida for a time 
when he was younger and his wife, Judith, 
is an American, he found himself assailed 
by two culture shocks in addition to the 
heat and humidity when he arrived in Au- 
burn for summer quarter 1984—television 
commercials and Southern accents, though 
not necessarily in that order. 

“American television is very different 
from television in Norway. We only havea 
few stations and those play only a few 
hours a day. The hardest thing to get used 


to here, though, is all the commercials, 
even though I realize the economic reasons 
behind them.” 

But the constant commercials were 
nothing compared to learning to under- 
stand the slow Southern drawls so com- 
mon to Auburn. re 

“Even though I lived in Florida for 
awhile, | was unprepared at first for the 
way some of my professors talked. I've got- 
ten used to it now, though, and before | 
leave I might even pick up an accent of my 
own!” 

Thommesen will have a few more years 
at Auburn tò perfect his accent. Despite 
working part-time at the veterinary school 
as a computer programmer and taking an 


- average of 21 hours of course work per 


quarter, he has been on the Dean’s List 
every quarter since he arrived. His grades 
have been high enough to qualify for induc- 
tion into the Phi Kappa Phi honorary and 
to earn a fellowship from the Mises Insti- 
tute to proceed into graduate school, where 
he plans to pursue a Ph.D. in economics. 
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From India Aids 
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By Ruth Schowalter 


The door was answered by a slender 
woman with skin the color of tea and hair 
blacker than night. A young boy with 
bright brown eyes peered from behind 
folds of purple material draped gracefully 
around her body. Spices from the noonday 
meal scented the room behind her where a 
television hummed faintly. Stepping off 
Gay Street into an apartment across from 
the A&P, | felt slightly misplaced. Dr. P.K. 
Raju, a visiting professor from India in 
Auburn University’s Mechanical Engineer- 
ing Department, hurried forward and 
introduced his wife, Laxmi, and son, Bombi. 
He had invited me to have lunch with his 
family while I asked him about his profes- 
sion and country. 

Laxmi retreated noiselessly to the kit- 
chen, her feet bare, her long, singular braid 
swaying softly behind her. Bombi perched 
in front of the television in his jeans and 
t-shirt, not too unlike an American boy, 
and asked his mother for a Sprite. Pictures 
of Dr. Raju’s other three children, still in 
India, observed us from a shelf, among 
walkie-talkies and a robot, toys of Bombi. 
Asking me to sit down, Dr. Raju, clad in the 
typical attire one would expect of an 
Auburn professor, began talking about 
India. 

"Two centuries ago I would have shaven 
my head, except for a tuft of hair,” says Dr. 
Raju of the professor's ancient role in 
India. This fall marks his twentieth year as 
a teacher. “Back then the students would 
come to the teacher, live with him and 
serve him in return for their lessons. It was 
a barter system,” he adds, indicating that 
the relationship between teacher and stu- 
dent in India is different from the Ameri- 
can one, even today. Having been in Auburn 
for a year now, Dr. Raju has taught two of 
the following classes per quarter—statics, 
dynamics, thermodynamics, and strength 
of materials—long enough to make some 
comparisons. 

In Andhra Pradesh, a state in India the 


SPACE TELESCOPE RESEARCH CONTINUES—Dr. P. K. Raju, a visiting professor from 
India, contributes his skills to the $110,000 NASA-MSEFC research project that began last year in 
the Mechanical Engineering Department. The research is to determine the amount of noise and 
vibration that graphite epoxy, the materials that compose the telescope, can withstand. 

—Photo by Ruth Schou alter 


size of Alabama and Dr. Raju’s home, 
100,000 sixteen-year-olds compete for 3,000 
positions available at eight universities. 
"The boys back home are the cream of the 
intelligentsia,” he explains.." At the entry 
level, they are better off than the American 
students. Later on they tend to be less 
responsible. From the Auburn students 
that I have taught, I have observed that 
American students are more mature, more 
worldly. A good many of them are paying 
for their education. They are able to co-op 
and gain practical experience. In India col- 
lege begins in the boy's sixteenth year, and 
he graduates at twenty. Most of these stu- 
dents are from villages and have not had 
the opportunity to become acquainted with 
the technical aspects of engineering. A 
western boy has had an automobile from 
high school age.” In other words, explained 
Dr. Raju, “The Indian boys are good in 
theory, the Americans in practice.” He also 
commented that Indian students are not as 
close to their professors as are American 
students. “The Indian student thinks long 
before he asks a question; and there is less 
interaction between student and profes- 
sor.” According to Dr. Raju the Indian stu- 
dent approaches the engineering discipline 
differently from the American, “tradition- 
ally, our students back home memorize a 
lot. Students here don't.” 

Apart from teaching engineering courses, 
something he likes to do because the var- 
iety of courses and students makes him feel 
younger, Dr. Raju devotes his time to team 
research projects and to establishing a 
sound and vibration laboratory—the rea- 
son Department Head Dr. Malcolm Crocker 
urged him to come to work for Auburn as a 
visiting professor. Establishing a sound 
and vibration laboratory involves building 
an anechoic chamber, a room that absorbs 
echoes, thus permitting the sound from a 
sound source to be measured without addi- 
tional noise, and a reverberation chamber, 
a room which permits the engineer to 
measure the manner in which sound trav- 
els in certain materials. This facility will 
prove useful for students’ final projects, as 


well as serve more advanced research 
needs. This is not Dr. Raju’s first time to 
build a sound and vibration laboratory. 

In 1977, while working towards his 
Ph.D. at the Indian Institute of Technology 
in Madras he built an acoustics lab and a 
sound and vibration facility to test air and 
space craft structures—the first of its kind 
in India. It was difficult to acquire equip- 
ment, but he was able to build an experi- 
mental horn that produced 160 decibels, an 
intensity louder than the 110 decibels pro- 
duced by a rock band and the 140 decibels— 
the threshold of pain—made by a jet 
engine at 25 meters. In experiments the air 
and space craft are submitted to high 
intensity blasts from the horn, and the 
researchers are able to draw conclusions 
about the structures’ ability to withstand 
extreme amounts of noise and vibration. In 
1979, a professor from the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America in Washington, visited 
India and saw Dr. Raju’s work and invited 
him to come to the United States, promptly 
beginning Dr. Raju’s love affair with 
America. From his stint in Washington, he 
moved to Indiana to work at Purdue with 
Dr. Crocker, a specialist in the noise con- 
trol field. With the exception of two years 
after he returned to India in 1981, Dr. Raju 
has been busy consuming all there is to 
know about the noise control field here in 
the United States. For, while noise control 
research reached a zenith in the United 
States in the early Seventies because of 
numerous Environmental Protection 
Agency regulations and since has declined, 
it is currently receiving a significant amount 
of attention from other countries, India 
among them. 

Since Dr. Raju's arrival in Auburn a year 
ago, he has not attended an Auburn foot- 
ball game but plans to see one this fall. 
However, he will not be intimidated by the 
crowd of 75,000. “It is not a big crowd for 
us,” he comments, explaining that in India 
the game of cricket is often attended by as 
many as 700,000, with fans traveling as far 
as 300 miles. Also in a year's time he and 
his wife have discovered that people “are 


more friendly” in the South. Instead of 
finding the discrimination they had antici- 
pated because of Dixieland’s history, they 
have found that strangers are not only 
courteous but quite helpful in trying situa- 
tions. Both times that they have had car 
trouble someone has stopped on the road 
and helped them. 

For Dr. Raju’s son, adapting to the 
American way of life has been easy. As a 
kindergartener he liked to play the game 
duck-duck-goose and now as a first-grader 
prefers to speak English rather than his 
native language. For Dr. Raju’s wife, Laxmi, 
American culture is a curiosity. Although 


an Indian woman wears a red dot on her | 


forehead and on special occasions paints 
her feet with yellow and red tamarik, these 
decorations are sacred and are not for 
beautification. Because American women 
more often than not wear make-up, Laxmi 


finds them “very beautiful.” Yet, she 
remarks, “We would not let our daughter 
make-up.” Dr. Raju explains that in India 
the parents arrange the marriages for their 


daughters and that they try to protect them 
and prefer that their daughters do not 
make decisions independent of them. "Here 
women are more career oriented,’ says 
Laxmi. “Back home they are more oriented 
towards family.” It is a privilege and desir- 
able for an Indian woman to stay home, if 
the family can afford it. 

After serving us rich coffee with milk, 
Laxmi retreated to the kitchen to begin 
cleaning up. At home in India a servant 
would help her. Are the Rajus homesick? 
The answer to this question is “Yes,” from 
Bombi, Laxmi, and Dr. Raju. However, in 
Auburn there is an Indian Association and 
occasionally the students, professors, and 
families get together to eat and talk. Yet 
sometimes there are language difficulties, 
since the language varies according to the 
state in India the person is from. In Auburn 
five families are from Andhra Pradesh, the 
same state as the Rajus. 

No matter how great the homesickness, 
Dr. Raju is glad to be at Auburn and in the 
United States. “Careerwise, it is more chal- 
lenging, more rewarding here,” says Dr. 
Raju. “This keeps me going—the facilities 
for education and research are the best in 
the world, obviously.” 


Minor In Women’s 
Studies Now 
Available at AU 


By Stacye Simmerson 


Most fields of study have traditionally 
been described from a male perspective, 
ignoring or misrepresenting women and 
their experience, said Judith S. Lewis, 
chairman of the Women’s Studies Com- 
mittee at Auburn. 

Inan effort to “rectify that and to make a 
more accurate picture of human experience 
by putting women back into history, knowl- 
edge and education,” the assistant profes- 
sor of social work and her committee have 
striven for the establishment of a 15-hour 
interdisciplinary Women’s Studies minor. 
After two years of combatting such com- 
ments as “the Women’s Studies minor 
does not have a cohesive base” and is “not 
bona fide,” the Women’s Studies Commit- 
tee obtained approval for the minor, which 
is listed in the catalog for 1985-86. 
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Prof. Lewis explained that the concept 
of women’s studies programs developed in 
the 1960s during the feminist movement's 
resurgence, because women realized that 
half of the human race had been disre- 
garded and that this “adversely affected the 
quality of education.” 

“Our minor,” Prof. Lewis said, “is a 
small effort to address these issues at 
Auburn by offering seven courses on 
women and women’s issues in different 
departments.” 

The list of courses students may choose 
from include: Anthropology 524-Status of 
Women; English 383-Women in English 
and American Literature (two separate 
courses); Family and Child Development 
568-Women’'s Changing Roles and Poten- 
tialities; Foreign Languages 427-Women 
in French Literature; History 390-Women’s 
History; Psychology 420-Psychology of 
Women; and Social Work 320-Field Prac- 
ticum with Safehouse for Battered Women. 

Prof. Lewis said that as the program 
grows, additional classes may be offered. 

While Psychology 420 and Anthropol- 
ogy 524 are offered each quarter, several of 
the other courses are taught only once or 
twice a year. In addition to Psychology of 
Women and Status of Women, Social 
Work 320 is scheduled this fall. 

One topic discussed in several of the 
courses is female stereotyping. For exam- 
ple, associate professor of English Dr. 


Margaret Kouidis focuses her winter term “ 


Images of Women in American Literature 
class on such conventional roles as the 
“goddess,” the “mother” and the “shrew” 
in short stories, poems and novels of major 
American writers. 

Some of the works Dr. Kouidis’ students 
study include: Suzanna Rowson's Charlotte 
Temple; Ernest Hemingway's Farewell to 
Arms; Nathaniel Hawthorne's The Blith- 
edale Romance; Sylvia Plath’s The Bell Jar; 
and Theodore Dreiser's Sister Carrie. 

The heroines in many of these books, 
Dr. Kouidis explained, are sensual and 
attempt to overstep tradition by pursuing 
“sexually free” lives. She delineated how 
most of these characters are punished by 
dying in childbirth or by taking their own 
lives. 

However, Dr. Kouidis noted that Dreis- 
er's novel presents an unconventional 
character in an unconventional way: “His 
heroine is seduced by several men, her 
immorality goes unpunished, and she goes 
on to become a successful actress.” 

In summing up her course, the instruc- 
tor said that “we look at conventional pat- 
terns and how various authors defy them.” 

Over-simplified conceptions of women 
are also analyzed in Annette L. Stanton’s 
Psychology of Women course. Because 
more women today are pursuing careers 
generally dominated by men, one subject 
the assistant professor of psychology and 
her students consider is what women face 
when they go into the job market. 

One of Prof. Stanton’s pupils, Donna 
McKinzie, a junior in mechanical engineer- 
ing, said that this discussion helped en- 
lighten her on how “men's thinking” oper- 
ates. “If you know how men think,” Donna 
said, “you can understand [their behavior] 
a little easier.” 

General Psychology senior Mike Mann 
said that Prof. Stanton’s course “opened 
me up to women’s emotions and behaviors 
on certain things, such as their place in the 
working world.” Mike described how men 
Continued on page 16 
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Alumni Director 
Buck Bradberry 
Retires After 

34 Years at AU 


By Kaye Lovvorn 


On Oct. 3, Buck and Butch Bradberry 
loaded the new luggage, a gift from the 
staff of the Auburn Alumni & Develop- 
ment Office, into the new van from the 
Auburn Alumni Association and headed up 
the East Coast on their way to retirement. 
The youthful emeritus director of Alumni 
and Development and his wife are visiting 
family and friends and sightseeing in Maine 
and Vermont and he’s looking forward to a 
couple of months of just thinking about 
what he wants to do. 


Mr. Bradberry had thought that he'd 
have time in the months before retirement 
to make some decisions about his future, 
but his days proved to be as hectic as before 
his decision to retire. Not only did the work 
of the Alumni and Development Office go 
on, including the tidying up of details from 
the $111 million Auburn Generations Fund, 
but also many Auburn clubs urged that he 
visit just one more time before he retired, 
so his travel schedule became even heavier 
than before. When the editor of The 
Alumnews tried to work in an interview, 
she found him on a schedule just as tight as 
usual. Then as the days grew fewer, other 
retirees, faculty and alumni came to see 
him, and he was busily cleaning out his 
office not only 19 years of accumulations 
from alumni work but also some memen- 
tos of his 15 years at the Athletic Depart- 
ment before he moved across to the Union 
Building. 


In that two month breather he’s given 
himself before possibly heading on another 
career, Mr. Bradberry is looking forward to 
“being freed up for a while.” For a man 
who's worked “around the calendar” since 
he was 15 years old and went to work as a 
counselor at a boy's camp in the summer 
(where one of his charges was a young Pat 
Dye), that’s going to be quite a change. 
“You naturally wonder what it would feel 
like to be freed up to take your time about 
making a decision here and there,” he says 
with a typical grin. 

"I really have not been involved in any- 
thing other than school and work since I 
was fifteen, he explains, and then goes on 
to say ‘I've been institutionalized also,” 
laughing at the connotations. “And I look 
forward to being out in the private world.” 
His work in Alumni and Development 
allied him with the private world from 
within the university, putting him in an 
objective position for viewing the uni- 
versity. 

Being in between the university and the 
alumni, Mr. Bradberry doesn’t deny that 
“at times I've felt the pressure,” but he 
thinks most of the pressure on him has 
been “self-generated, in trying to meet 
some of the exciting challenges I've been 
involved in whether it be in athletics or in 
alumni and development work.” 


In addition to having some time to 
explore what he wants to do with his life, 
Mr. Bradberry says that in the past, he's 
had “more time to be involved in civic and 
charitable activities,” something he wants 


FOR THE LAST TIME—Buck Bradberry, retiring executive director of alumni and development, 
takes the podium for the last time Sept. 7, when the ‘Alumni Association and the Auburn University 
Foundation honored him at a luncheon attended by more than 400 people. At left are Alumni 
President Buddy Weaver and his wife, Sandra 
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WITH PRESIDENTS—George L (Buck) Bradberry who served as executive director of the 
Auburn Alumni Asssociation and as director of development for the university under four Auburn 
presidents is pictured with three of them. From left, President Emeritus Wilford S. Bailey “42, Mr. 
Bradberry, President Emeritus Harry M. Philpott, and President James E. Martin '54 


FACULTY & STAFF RECEPTION—On Mr. Bradberry’s final day on the faculty, the university 
hosted a reception to honor him. Pictured at the reception, from left, are Butch Palmer Bradberry 
‘52; Joseph B. Sarver, Jr., “37, executive director of alumni and development emeritus; Mr. 
Bradberry, and Bill Bynum ‘30 of Auburn. 
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to consider, “because of the critical prob- 
lems in society right now.” 

Although you won't find him reading a 
novel, Mr. Bradberry reads “every word” of 
the newspaper and watches all the news 
shows he’s been able to squeeze in—the 
documentaries, local, national, and regional 
news. He's had little time for pleasure 


_ reading after “all this material I get from 


within the institution and all the corres- 
pondence related to alumni and develop- 
ment and a few periodicals involved with 
the profession.” His favorite television 
channel is educational television and his 
favorite program is the McNeil-Lehrer 
Hour. “I was so glad when they went to an 
hour because I loved the half-hour. I like 60 
Minutes, and certain kinds of special pro- 
grams such as the National Geographic 
specials.” Although not an avid sports-on- 
TV watcher, he does like to see "the playoff 


~ games, the Olympics, and the Kentucky 
Derby.” 


Horse racing is one of his loves, and 
particularly a Triple Crown winner named 
Seattle Slew, who inspired Mr. Bradberry 
to take pen in hand for The Alumnews: He 
got interested in horse racing as a young 
Navy man in 1946, when he was stationed 
in California for his last seven months on 
active duty. 

“The War had ended, and they had can- 
celed our overseas orders and assigned me 
to Alameda Naval Air Station on the bay 
across from San Francisco. And just about 
every Saturday | had a weekend pass I 
would go to Bay Meadows Racetrack and 
take about ten dollars with me and bet on 
the horses. I had more fun and I got inter- 
ested in thoroughbred horses and racing, 
and I have followed them from a distance 


_ over the years. It’s rare that I ever go to a 


race, but once in a while when I've been 
traveling I get to one.” 
Mr. Bradberry’s interest in horse racing 


_ was rekindled in the Seventies when the 
Vet Schoo] treated the great horse Bold 


Ruler and strengthened when alumni Jim 
and Sally Hill “ended up as half-owners of 
Seattle Slew, the Triple Crown winner. ” 
Mr. Bradberry explains, “knowing them 
well, I got all involved and really excited.” 


_ So excited in fact that he wrote about the 
-= “Slew Crew” for The Alumnews. 


A man of many enthusiasms and in- 
volvements, Mr. Bradberry looks and acts 
younger than his 58 years. It would take a 
good pair of eyes to spot any gray in his 
thick hair, he’s the same weight he was in 
college, and in the past couple of years he's 
picked up more than 60 track medals at the 
same time he was winding up the $111 
million Auburn Generations Fund. So 
where did he find the fountain of youth? 

"I really think I have been so involved 
and loved what I've been doing so much 
that it did keep me kind of youthful. I also 
think—knock on wood—that I've been 
gifted with exceptionally good health. And 
I've been helped by being on campus and 
being around young people. I enjoy asso- 
ciating with college age students as much 


as my own peers and age group,” Mr. Brad- 


berry explains. 

“And then I've gotten back into this 
physical activity thing, which a lot of peo- 
ple have done in recent years. Millions of 
Americans are now back into serious phys- 
ical activity for recreation. There is no 
question about the value from a psycholog- 
ical standpoint of taking your body and 
really giving it an overhaul, putting it into 
the best possible physical condition it can 
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CELEBRATING—Posing with George L. (Buck) Bradberry before the brunch in his honor on 
Sept. 7 were several members of his family. From left are Mr. Bradberry’s mother, Lucille Bradberry 
of Athens, Ga.; Mr. Bradberry; his wife, Mary Palmer (Butch) Bradberry ‘52; three of his five 
grandchildren, Blair and Trey Bradberry and Britton Herbert; and his oldest son, George Bradberry. 
Daughter Julee Bradberry Herbert '77 and grandchildren Taylor and Jodie Herbert are pictured at 
right below. Sons John and Jim Bradberry '78 were unable to attend the brunch. 


be in. I think that we are realizing that, 
although we do get older, we don’t have to 
go into an accelerated physical decline as 
early as we might have thought a few years 
ago. I see many people here in Auburn who 
are out doing things they would not have 
even considered doing twenty or twenty- 
five years ago. And it’s a very good sign. 
And I think we can do a lot better on this 
score by encouraging and involving more 
people in a rigorous physical program, 
based on their ability.” 

Mr. Bradberry practices what he preaches, 
running almost every day, whether he’s in 
Auburn, New York City, Dallas, Williams- 
burg, or London. “In certain circumstances 
when I've got to get up at five a.m.to head 
to the Atlanta airport or something and 
then have a full day of it and meetings on 
into the night, I might miss a day, but 
basically I run every day.” 

Usually he can be found about six a.m. on 
the Auburn High track a block and a half 
from his home. Then on the weekends he’s 
off to the university track "for some work 
on my fun events that I participate in at the 
master's track program, which are the hur- 
dles, the high hurdles, the triple jump, the 
long jump, and then I do some sprint work. 
A short workout each morning keeps me 
toned up for any weekend track meets that 
I might be participating in and the week- 
end work that I do at the university track 
when I can spend a couple of hours out 
there, keeps me trained for them.” Mr. 
Bradberry’s program obviously works, for 
not only is he healthy and trim, but also 
those more than sixty medals he has 
include several gold ones from national 
master’s events. 

Mr. Bradberry believes that people are 
physically and mentally better off by exer- 
cising: “I've been competing in a master's 
track program where I've seen people over 
80 years old pole vaulting and running the 


-hurdles and running 5,000 meter races.” 


Not only does he think that physical 
ability affects attitude but that attitude 
affects physical ability. 


“I don't doubt that a person's attitude 
has an awful lot to do with his physical 


“abilities at that particular point in his life. I 


have observed the youthful elderly alums 
that we have,” he continued, “and the most 
youthful of them are as youthful in their 
hearts and in their minds as anybody you'll 
find. Having associations with our very 
elderly alums is almost like having associa- 
tions with a college student. They've been 
fortunate enough to maintain their good 
health and their attitude is so unusual and 
for the most part they are open-minded— 
they are willing to learn new things, they 
are willing to do new things, and they are 
willing to listen and be interested in what's 
going on in the world, just like they were 
when they were youngsters.” 


Along with attitude and physical exer- 
cise, Mr. Bradberry also has developed an 
interest in eating differently. 


“I used to eat anything. I used to eat 
three or four candy bars between meals 
some days, and maybe a banana split after 
dinner and a stack of cookies four inches 
high with it. I could eat a lot of food and not 
gain a lot of weight,” he explains. "I did 
kind of make a turnaround based on some 
evidence that some people with arthritis 
had done better by giving up certain foods. 
In the last four years I have been on what I 
could consider a modified vegetarian diet, 
where the main foods are carbohydrates, 
vegetables, and fruits, with some fish 
and poultry. And I have changed tremen- 
dously my habits related to the consump- 
tion of rich desserts and sweets and cut 
back on salt, and saturated fat foods and 
eggs. I hadn't had any health problems 
related to these in going into the program, 
but I was porking out.” 


After he started his new eating regimen, 
Mr. Bradberry dropped about 20 pounds 
and stabilized. “Now I am moderate in my 
eating, and having a lot of fun eating, too.” 
And anyone who's dined with the Brad- 
berrys knows that’s true, whether he’s 
cooking for the Alumni or the Foundation 


Board or planning dinner out when he's 
traveling. 

He's a sophisticated traveler who's been 
everywhere and seen everything it seems, a 
devotee of New York City to a degree rare 
in a Southerner from Athens, Ga., and a 
man who seems to thrive on a travel 
schedule that would exhaust anyone else, 
Yet, Mr. Bradberry loves to come home to 
Auburn. He's very much a family man, 
scheduling a visit with his grandson at 
nursery school as carefully as a meeting in 
the president's office. 

Asked of what he's the proudest, he 
doesn't reply the $111 million capital cam- 
paign, the 60 medals lining the top of the 
credenza in his office, the increasing number 
of active alumni—though obviously he's 
proud of all those—but he says, “I am 
proudest of my wife, and the fact that I 
found her. I have to give her so much credit 
for my growth and development. Now 
don’t get me wrong. I had a lot of help from 
my family and everybody who's been around 
me, but Butch and Ihave grown together 
and we have been willing to change and I 
think we have complemented each other 
pretty well.” 

The Bradberrys met at Auburn where 
Mary Palmer (better known as Butch) was 
an art major and Buck was a young coach 
recruited by Shug Jordan in 1951 to join his 
coaching staff. They married following 
Butch’s graduation in 1952 and their family 


-now includes four children—George, Julee, 


Jim, and John—and five grandchildren. 
Mr. Bradberry has always been enthusi- 
astic about whatever project he was involved 
in, but never more enthusiastic than about 
Auburn. He's always been optimistic, but 
never more optimistic than about Auburn. 
In leaving the university for which he 
has worked for 34 years, Mr. Bradberry - 
reflected on Auburn's uniqueness, its atti- 
tude “humanistic, spiritual, whatever it is, 
that intangible thing that makes Auburn 
special. We've had some adversity and 
we've had conflict yet the resilience of the 
constituency is amazing and it has to be 
because Auburn people in general are peo- 
ple of goodwill. Even during conflicts, the 


FAMILY —Julee Herbert Bradberry '77 and 
children Taylor and Jodie. 
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participants seem to have a certain degree 
of respect for each other and a love for the 
university is so good and so strong that it 
places us in a unique position. It allows us 
to be more productive based on our resour- 
ces than another university could possibly 
be.” 

One of the things Mr. Bradberry is con- 
cerned about in the future is communica- 
tion within the university. He believes that 


students in the 1920s and 1930s had some 
advantages students today don't have, in 
r tionships with faculty and with 
each pointed out that all the 
n of the earlier classes know each 
tle > graduating as recently as 

nty 10 may not, and because they 

ne e a close association with a 
group! hey are known and havea 


place while they are at Auburn, they may 
lose their connection to Auburn once they ve 
graduated and moved away. For that rea- 
son, he points out, the Alumni Association 
has supported and encouraged constituency 
group associations, which brings members 
back to campus “that’s to the university's 
advantage and naturally to their own 
advantage.” 

One of the things Mr. Bradberry is proud 
of is the emergence of women within the 
leadership of the Alumni Association. “We 
have made tremendous strides with the 
leadership of women in various cluborgan- 
izations across the country,” he points out 
"Although I've never counted them up, I'll 
venture to say that we've had several 
hundred women who have been officers in 
Auburn clubs including presidents, and 
when I came into this office 19 years ago, | 
don't recall that we'd ever had one pres- 
ident,” 

One area which Mr. Bradberry feels 
Auburn is just beginning is in involving 
black alumni. “Black students here at 
Auburn yearn for alumni role models. I 
know ‘role model’ is a term that’s about 
been used up, but students need to see that 
a black alumnus from Auburn University 
can go out into the world and do as well as 
anybody in a given profession, given the 
fact that they are well educated and that 
they have a desire to do so. We have an 
exceptional group of black students who 
are going to make their mark in the world 
and we want them to be involved in 
Auburn after they graduate.” 

Ata brunch on Sept. 7 when the Auburn 
Alumni Association and the Auburn Uni- 
versity Foundation honored Mr. Bradberry, 
Dr. Ben Gilmer '26, president of the 
Auburn University Foundation spoke of 
Mr. Bradberry's successful career as a coach 
before he moved to the Auburn Alumni 
Association and Development Office in 
1966 to join “Joe Sarver, probably the best 
in the business anywhere.” 

In recalling Mr. Bradberry’s and Presi- 
dent Emeritus Philpott's proposals to the 
Auburn University Foundation regarding a 
major capital fund drive, Dr. Gilmer con- 
tinued “the proposals they described on 
that occasion almost frightened us. But 
they radiated such confidence and we had 
such confidence in them that we author- 
ized funds to be expended for a feasibility 
study for such a campaign. . . Buck was the 
leader in three years of planning from 1978 
to 1981 when we launched what came to be 
known as the Auburn Generations Fund. 
You know the story of that—it was tre- 
mendously successful and Buck was the 
ramrod. He provided the inspiration and 
the energy and the results were almost 
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CHATTING WITH ALUMNI —Buck Bradberry chats with Mr. and Mrs. W. K. (Happy) Askew 
‘17 of Auburn at the brunch on Sept. 7. 


CONGRATULATIONS—Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Walker, left, of Birmingham congratulate Buck 
Bradberry on his long years of service to Auburn. . 


THANKS BUCK — Among those thanking George L. (Buck) Bradberry for his 34 years of service 
to Auburn were Buddy Weaver '62, president of the Auburn Alumni Association; Dr. Ben S. Gilmer 
‘26, president of the Auburn University Foundation; Dr. James E. Martin, president of Auburn 
University; and Henry Steagall, vice chairman of the Board of Trustees. 


twice what we set out to do which had 


-frightened us at the beginning. The 


achievement was one of a nature that not 
only deserved but received national recog- 
nition as an outstanding accomplishment 
and this I think was its own tribute to 
Buck.” 

President Martin followed Dr. Gilmer 
with a tribute to express the university's 
appreciation to Buck and Butch and so did 
Vice Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Steagall who presented him with a 
proclamation from Gov. George Wallace. 
Speaking for the board, Mr. Steagall said, 
"Buck, the Board of Trustees appreciates 
everything that you have done for Auburn. 
You have certainly won the respect and 
love of Auburn people everywhere.” 

Following a slide show featuring Mr. 
Bradberry’s family and highlights from his 
career, Alumni President Weaver pres- 
ented him with the keys toa van, which he 
identified as "a gift from all Auburn people 
everywhere. Buck, Auburn and Auburn 
people love you back.” 


English Committee 
Recommends Books 
For Freshmen & 


General Readers 
PRE-COLLEGE READING LIST 


A Preliminary Word to Consumers 


While we have had in mind the college- 
bound high school student in producing 
this list, it is more, perhaps, “a list for all 
seasons,” as much for during and after col- 
lege as it is for pre-college. 

The works in this list, we want to make 
clear, do not constitute an exhaustive or 
absolute listing of any kind. They are not 
the books or the readings which, when 
digested, magically make one into a fully 
educated, cultured man or woman. They 
are not the works about which all freshmen 
at Auburn University will be tested during 
their first quarter on campus. They are, 
rather, simply our suggestions for some 
valuable, meaningful reading. Most are 
“indefinitely readable” or “perennially re- 
readable” pieces, but some will be more 
readable and some more valuable than oth- 
ers. In making our selections, our sugges- 
tions, we have had in mind the definition 
of literature as “writing in which aesthetic, 
emotional, or intellectual values are made 
articulate by excellent expression.” Some 
of our choices may have less pure literary 
value than they have general intellectual or 
cultural or social value, but the reading of 
each, we believe, will be important and 
valuable for twentieth-century Americans. 
Valuable, evidently, is a word we keep com- 
ing back to in discussing the creation of and 
the uses of this list. It perhaps is the essen- 
tial word, the key to what guided the gui- 
dance we have attempted here. 

Two other points should be made briefly. 
First, because we do want the list to be a 
helpful guide, we have made specific recom- 
mendations for your reading. For example, 
W.B. Yeats is not simply named, but some 
Yeats poems are specifically suggested. 
This does not mean that these are the only 
or all the “good” poems by Yeats, but they 
are good poems and poems good for pro- 
viding an introduction to Yeats’ work. 
More and other fine poems can be found in 
collections or anthologies (an anthology 
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providing, of course, one or several knowl- 
edgeable persons’ estimation of writer's 
best or most representative works). Our 
= specific recommendations, then, are not 
_ intended to be absolute evaluations but 
v reasonable, helpful suggestions for valu- 
able reading. We will be happy, if you 
would like, to suggest further readings for 
-any particular author in whom you become 
especially interested. 
A glance at the list will show, too, that 
we have excluded writers who have only 
recently come into prominence. We hope 
_ that there will be some reading of contem- 
= porary works, but not enough time has 
elapsed at this point to test how really 
= valuable or significant these works are. 
_ Anthologies of, say, contemporary poetry 
reflect some judgments and make some 
selections, of course. If requested, we will 
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be glad to provide a separate list of those 
= who appear to us to be fine contemporary 

writers, but we have chosen not to include 
such persons in our main list. 
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3 The Freshman English Committee 
ii 

$ NOVELS 

~ American 

Clemens, Samuel L. (Mark Twain). The Ad- 
x ventures of Huckleberry Finn 

‘ee Crane, Stephen. The Red Badge of Courage 
Ellison, Ralph. Invisible Man 

ES Faulkner, William. The Unvanquished 


Fitzgerald, F. Scott. The Great Gatsby 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel. The Scarlet Letter 
Hemingway, Ernest. A Farewell to Arms 

_ James, Henry. The Portrait of a Lady* 

E Melville, Herman. Moby Dick* 

Steinbeck, John. The Grapes of Wrath 

Wright, Richard. Native Son 


oo 

= British : 

Rie _ Austen, Jane. Pride and Prejudice 
my _ Bronte, Emily. Wuthering Heights* 


Defoe, Daniel. Robinson Crusoe 
Dickens, Charles. A Tale of Two Cities 
a David Copperfield 
Elliot, George (Mary Ann Evans). Adam Bede 
Fielding, Henry. Joseph Andrews 
_ Hardy, Thomas. The Return of the Native 
Orwell, George. 1984 
Swift, Jonathan. Gulliver's Travels 
= Thackeray, William Makepeace. Vanity Fair 
E International 
Camus, Albert. The Stranger* 
_ Cervantes, Miguel de. Don Quixote 
_ Dostoevski, Feodor. Crime and Punish-vent* 
_ Flaubert, Gustave. Madame Bovary 
Kafka, Franz. The Trial 
_ Stendhal (Marie Henri Boyla). The Red and the 


== Black 
$ Tolstoi, Leo. The Cossacks 
Tess War and Peace* 

_ Turgenev, Ivan. Fathers and Sons 
> 
i SHORT STORIES 
z _ American 


= _ Anderson, Sherwood. 
Winesburg, Ohio 

Faulkner, William. 

3 “A Rose for Emily” 

“Barn Burning” 

_ Hawthorne, Nathaniel. 

“Young Goodman Brown” 

“Rappaccini’s Daughter” 

g “The Minister's Black Veil” 

Hemingway, Ernest. 

Š "The Killers” 

"The Snows of Kilimanjaro” 


“Europe” 


rs An * designates works of a high level of diffi- 
culty for pre-college readers. 
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DOG DAY—Drop and Add’s lengthy procedure convinced William Speir, an agriculture- 
economics senior, to bring his furry friend Banks to keep him company. With them are Steve Spears 
and senior Bena Wittlesey, both public relations-speech communications majors. 


“The Beast in the Jungle” 
“The Turn of the Screw” 
Poe, Edgar Allan. 
“The Cask of Amontillado” 
“The Purloined Letter” 
“The Fall of the House of Usher” 


British 


Conrad, Joseph. 
“The Lagoon” he 
“The Secret Sharer” i 
“Typhoon” 

Joyce, James. 
Dubliners 

Stevenson, Robert Louis. 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” 


International 


Chekhov, Anton P. 
“Misery” 
“The Kiss” 
Kafka, Franz. 
“Metamorphosis” 
“The Hunter Gracchus” 
“Jackals and Arabs” 
Mann, Thomas. 
“Death in Venice” 
“Disorder and Early Sorrow” 
Maupassant, Guy de. 
“Boule de Suif” 
“A Piece of String” 


POETRY 


American 


Bradstreet, Anne. 

“Verses upon the burning of her house” 

Crane, Hart. 

“Royal Palm” 

“Repose of Rivers” 

“Proem to The Bridge” 

“The River” (from The Bridge) 

Dickinson, Emily. i 
Numbers 49, 67, 214, 216, 303, 341, 435, 449, 
465, 650, 712,986, 1737 (from The Complete 
Poems of Emily Dickinson, edited by Thomas 
Johnson) 

e.e. cummings. 

“Anyone Lived in a Pretty How Town” 

“A Man who Had Fallen Among Thieves” 
“Next to of Course God America i” 

"My Father Moved Through Dooms of Love” 
“Pity this busy Monster, Manunkind” 

Eliot, T.S. 

“The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock” 
“Journey of the Magi” 
“Sweeney Among the Nightingales” 

Frost, Robert. 

“After Apple-Picking” 


“Mending Wall” 
“Death of the Hired Man” 
“Birches” 
“The Road Not Taken” 
“Departmental” 
“Desert Places” 
Hughes, Langston. 
“Harlem” 
“Theme for English B” 
“The Negro Sings of Rivers” 
“As I Grew Older” 
“Afro-American Fragment” 
Lindsay, Vachel. 
“The Congo” 
“Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight” 
Pound, Ezra. 
“Salutation” 
“The Garden” 
“The River Merchant's Wife: A Letter” 
“Portrait d'une Femme” 
Ransom, John Crowe. 
“Bells for John Whiteside’s Daughter” 
“Blue Girls” 


“Dead Boy” 
“Janet Waking” 
“The Equilibrists” 
“Winter Remembered” 
“Prelude to an Evening” 
Robinson, Edwin Arlington. 
“Richard Cory” 
"Miniver Cheevy” 
Stevens, Wallace. 
“Sunday Morning” 
“Anecdote of the Jar” 
“Poems of Our Climate” 
“The Snow Man” 
Taylor, Edward. 
“Meditation Eight” 
Whitman, Walt. 
“Song of Myself” 
“Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking” 
“When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom'd” 


British 


Arnold, Matthew. 
“Dover Beach” 
“Thrysis” 
Auden, W.H. 
“Lay Your Sleeping Head, My Love” 
“In Memory of W.B. Yeats” 
“Musee des Beaux Arts” 
“The Unknown Citizen” 
Ballads: 
“Lord Randall” 
“Sir Patrick Spens” 
“Barbara Allan” 
“Edward” 
Blake, William. 
“London” 
“The Lamb” 
“The Chimney Sweeper” 
“The Tyger” 
“The Garden of Love” 
“The Human Abstract” 
Browning, Robert. 
"My Last Duchess” 
“Porphyria’s Lover” 
“Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister” 
Byron, George Gordon. 
“She Walks in Beauty” 
Cantos I and II from Don Juan 
Canto III from Childe Harold's Pilgrimage 
“Prison of Chillon” 
Chaucer, Geoffrey. 
The General Prologue and two or three tales 
("The Nun's Priest's Tale”) from The 
Canterbury Tales 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. 
“Kubla Khan” 
“Christabel” 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
Donne, John. 
“Song” 
“The Flea” 
"The Relic” 
Holy Sonnets: 7, 10, 14 


COMPLICATIONS? —Schedule adjustments never fail to confuse new students, or seasoned 
students for that matter, but ample instructions are provided throughout the Haley Center area, as 


these students have discovered. 


—Photo by Ruth Schowalter 
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“A Hymn to God the Father” 
“A Valediction: Forbidding Mourning” 
Hopkins, Gerard Manley. 
"Spring and Fall” 
“God's Grandeur” 
“Thou Art Indeed Just, Lord” 
Keats, John. 
“Bright Star” 
“La Belle Dame Sans Merci” 
“The Eve of St. Agnes” 
Odes: 
“On a Grecian Urn” 
"To a Nightingale” 
“On Melancholy” 
“To Autumn” 
Milton, John. 
‘When I Consider How My Light is Spent” 
Book I of Paradise Lost 
Pope, Alexander. 
The Rape of the Lock 
The Seafarer 
Shakespeare, William. 
Sonnets 18, 29, 55, 71, 106, 116, 129, 130, 138, 
144, 146 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe. 
“Mutability” 
Ozymandias” 
Ode to the West Wind” 
‘Hymn to Intellectual Beauty” 
“To a Skylark” 
Spenser, Edmund 
Canto I, Book I, of The Faerie Queene 
Tennyson, Alfred 
“Ulysses” 
“The Lady of Shalott” 
Thomas, Dylan. 
“Fern Hill” 
“And Death Shall Have No Dominion” 
“Do Not Go Gentle into That good Night” 
The Wanderer 
Wordsworth, William. 
“Intimations of Immortality” 
“Composed Upon Westminister Bridge” 
“London, 1802” 
Yeats, William Butler. 
“The Second Coming” 
“When You are Old” 
“The Wild Swans at Coole” 
“In Memory of Major Robert Gregory” 
“Lapis Lazuli” 
"Easter, 1916” 
“Nineteen Hundred and Nineteen” 


DRAMA 


American 


Miller, Arthur. 

Death of a Salesman 
O'Neill, Eugene. 

Desire Under the Elms* 
Williams, Tennessee. 

The Glass Menagerie 


British 


Goldsmith, Oliver. 
She Stoops to Conquer 
Shakespere, William. 
I Henry IV 
Hamlet 
Macbeth 
Romeo and Juliet 
As You Like It 
Shaw, George Bernard. 
Major Barbara 


International 


Aeschylus 
Oresteia® 
Brecht, Bertolt. 
The Caucasian Chalk Circle® 
Euripides. 
Medea 
Moliere (Jean Baptist Poquelin). 
Tartuffe 
Sophocles. 
Antigone 
Oedipus Rex 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Beowulf 
Bible 
Boswell, James 
Life of Samuel Johnson (the years 1737-1760 
and 1763) 
Ee 


An * designates works of a high level of diffi- 
culty for pre-college readers. 
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Cellini, Benvenuto. 
Autobiography. 
Dante, Alighieri. 
The Inferno. 
De Quincey, Thomas. 
Confessions of an English Opium Eater 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo. 
“Self Reliance” 
"The American Scholar” 
Frank, Anne. 
The Diary of A Young Girl 
Franklin, Benjamin. 
Autobiography (boyhood and youth portions 
especially) 
Hamilton, Edith. 
Mythology 
Homer. 
The lliad 
The Odyssey 
Lamb, Charles. 
The Essays of Elia 
Montaigne, Michel E. de. 
“Of Solitariness” 
“Of Idleness” 
“Of Friendship” 
Plato. 
Apology 
Plutarch. 
“Pompey,” “Cicero,” and “Antony” from 
Lives of the Noble Greeks and Romans 
Russell, Bernard 
Unpopular Essays 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 
Thoreau, Henry David. 
Walden 
Virgil. 
The Aeneid 


Legal Adviser 
Retires After 
8 Years at AU 


By Fowler Dugger, Jr. 
Editor, AU News Bureau 

“Henry, this job description was written 
for you!” 

That's the way J. Henry Henderson, Jr., 
was introduced to the second phase of his 
Auburn University career, legal adviser to 
students, in 1977. The introduction was 
made by the first person to hold the post, 
Ted Little, an Auburn attorney now serv- 
ing as state senator. 

For someone who has won numerous 


LEGAL ADVISER RETIRES—J. Henry Henderson, legal adviser to students at Auburn since 


HOW MUCH?—Students clamor to buy books the first few days of classes. 
Photo by Rauth Schou alter ` 


compliments for his work as legal adviser, 
Mr. Henderson surprisingly did not enter 
law originally. In fact, he did not win his 
law degree until 1971. But to begin at the 
beginning of his story: the Alex City native 
won a scholarship to MIT, in large measure 
the result of a chemistry teacher's goading 
him to superior performance with such 
remarks as, “Too bad you can’t make it to 
MIT, Henry. You're almost smart enough 
to make it—almost, but not quite.” 

Following his 1942 graduation and Navy 
service in World War Il, Mr. Henderson 
was an engineer and business executive for 
almost 25 years. After earlier work with 
several companies, including Russell Mills, 
he went with a privately-held textile firm 
in Connecticut. It was there in 1964, after a 
serious illness, that he set 1968 as a date to 
give up his lucrative post as vice-president 
and try a new career. 


1977, recently retired from the university after 8 years of counseling students on legal and business 


matters. 


Deciding upon law, he enrolled at Emory 
Law School and “never studied so hard in 
all my life.” Trying to brush past his excel- 
lent record, Mr. Henderson attributes his 
success to his first professor: “He began 
every class with a statement or question, 
followed by ‘What do you say, Henderson?’ 
I bet I put in five hours of study for every 
class hour.” 

From Emory, Mr. Henderson went to 
Montgomery, teaching business law at 
Huntingdon College and building a small 
private law practice. In 1973 the Hender- 
sons moved to Auburn and Lake Martin 
where they also have a home, his wife hav- 
ing “laid down the law” about living at 
Lake Martin where they had built upon 
returning South. 

“She took after her father, Herbert Farr, 
an avid Auburn alumnus, who started the 
Opelika Foundry so he could move back to 
Auburn,” he explains with a chuckle. 

In 1974, Mr. Henderson became a tem- 
porary instructor, teaching courses in busi- 
ness law, management and marketing until 
1977 when he was asked to fill the opening 
as legal adviser to students, a position 
within the Office of Student Affairs. In 
1981 and again for the past seven months 
he has had dual responsibilities as acting 
director of Career Development Services. 

"I have had the stimulation of questions 
in most phases of the law—contracts and 
leases, copyright, patent, divorce, child cus- 
tody, wills, estates—and none of the prob- 
lems of going into court,” he explains. At 
Auburn, the only Alabama institution with 
such a position, the legal adviser is just that 
and cannot represent students in court. 
Where the position exists at other schools, 
largely in the North and Midwest, the legal 
adviser does represent students in court, 
answers to the student government, and is 


supported by student fees 

Mr. Henderson says that dealings with 
root prim y the fa meet 
agreet yout shared ex; SES, was 
the 1 non problem f h stu- 
dents soug his advice. Su ses n 


slightly ahead of difficulties with landlords. 
Under common law, there is little a renter 
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Gen. McCartney Gets 
White Space Trophy 


The National Geographic Society hon- 
ored Lt. Gen. Forest S. McCartney "52 with 
its Gen. Thomas D. White Air Force Space 
Trophy for 1984 for contributions to the 
nation’s progress in aerospace. Gen. 
McCartney, commander of the Space Divi- 
sion of the Air Force Systems Command at 
Los Angeles AFS, Calif., was cited for his 
leadership in strategic defense initiative as 
a prime factor. He directed the Space Divi- 
sion efforts that produced Air Force con- 
cepts for SDI, including anti-satellite sys- 
tem MILSTAR, the airborne laser labor- 
atory, and other sophisticated research 
projects. 

Gen. McCartney has been involved in 
space activities since 1959. In addition to 
completing various military command 
schools, he received an M.S. in nuclear 
engineering from the Air Force Institute of 
Technology at Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio. 

Gen. McCartney and his wife, Ruth, 
have two daughters—Margaret and Worthy. 


Sheffield Utilities 
Manager Honored 


Raymond A. Azbell ‘43 began his career 
with the Sheffield utilities department in 
1938 as a janitor when he was still in high 
school. He continued to work afternoons 
and weekends when he was attending 
Florence State before transferring to 
Auburn. He later worked as a warehouse- 
man, plant accountant, and lineman’s helper 
before returning as chief engineer follow- 
ing World War II. 

On April 30, Mr. Azbell, now manager 
of utilities for Sheffield, was elected presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Valley Public Power 
Association (TVPPA). TVPPA is made up 
of all utilities which distribute power gen- 
erated by the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
In addition to being elected president at the 
group's annual meeting, Mr. Azbell also 
received the group's Distinguished Service 
Award. 

Someone who has spent his entire career 
with one organization—except for service 
in World War II and the Korean War— 
might be expected to run the utilities 
organization the way that it’s always been. 
Instead, Mr. Azbell, backed by a board that 
he says is “progressive and innovative,” 
has made history in the utilities business 
on several occasions—first by using poly- 
ethelene pipe to replace the gas system, 
earning a cover story in Gas Industries 
magazine. Next he used a handheld com- 
puter meter reading device to reduce human 
error in meter reading and was soon ans- 
wering questions from around the world 
about the new technology. The newest 
innovation in Mr. Azbell’s organization is 
a new wastewater plant. 

“The best design we could find was one 
being used in Europe,” he told a reporter 


Raymond A. Azbell '43 


from TVPPA News, "but only under study 
here in the U.S. We put one in and it's 
working fantastically.” As for his innova- 
tions he says, “I don’t want to be a guinea 
pig—I just want to see things done the best 
possible way.” 

Mr. Azbell has been general manager 
since 1971. He is past president of the 
North Alabama Power Distributors Asso- 
ciation and president of the Distributors 
Insurance Co. He is a member of a number 
of public utilities organizations. 


Lett Receives Honors 
From Korea & Elected 
NAE Member 


Dr. Philip W. Lett, Jr.,’44, vice president 
of research and engineering for the Land 
Systems Division of General Dynamics, 
received two major honors in 1984— 
election to the National Academy of Engi- 
neering and presentation of the Order of 
National Security Merit from Korea. 

Dr. Lett’s election to the National Aca- 
demy of Engineering came for “25 years of 
technical and managerial contributions to 
the development of U.S. combat and tacti- 
cal vehicle systems.” Election to the academy 
is the highest professional distinction that 
can be conferred on an engineer and 
“honors those who have made important 
contributions to engineering theory and 
practice, including significant contributions 
to the literature of engineering, or who 
have demonstrated unusual accomplish- 
ments in new and developing fields of 
technology.” 

Dr. Lett was inducted into the National 
Academy at its annual convention in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on Oct. 3. Two days earlier, 
the Korean Minister of National Defense 
had presented him a citation and the Order 
of the National Security Merit Cheonsu 
Medal at ceremonies in Seoul, Korea. 

Dr. Lett was cited for his “outstanding 
and meritorious service rendered to the 
Republic of Korea...by strengthening mil- 


itary cooperation between the Republic of 
Korea and the United States of America.” 
He was further cited for contributing to 
“the deepening of the friendly ties between 
our two countries and to the safeguarding 
of the national security of Korea. His valu- 
able dedication and service have gained for 
him the appreciation and admiration of the 
Korean people.” 


Watson Chosen As 
NSTA President 


John L. Watson, III, ‘54, executive vice 
president and director of capital markets at 
The Robinson-Humphrey Co., Inc., has 
been named president of the National 
Security Traders Association (NSTA). 
NSTA is a leading trade association in the 
securities industry, representing 5,000 indi- 
vidual professionals in all phases of the 
business. Mr. Watson, who is also a direc- 
tor and member of the executive commit- 
tee of Robinson-Humphrey, has been with 
the Atlanta-based firm since 1958 and is 
credited with helping it become one of the 
leading regional firms in the securities 
industry. It merged with American Express 
in 1982. 

Mr. Watson has been active in a number 
of areas with NSTA as well as other trade 
organizations such as the National Associ- 
ation of Securities Dealers, which he has 


served on the board of governors and on 
various committees. He is past president of 
the Georgia Security Dealers Association 
and past chairman of the OT( Trading 
Committee of the Securities Industry Asso- 
ciation. In 1979 Securities Review named 
him “OTC Man of the Year.” 

Mr. Watson and his wife, Dot, will move 
from Atlanta to the New York area where 
NSTA is headquartered. They have three 
grown children. 


John L. Watson, III, "54 


Peters 


Reader Recommends 
Trip to Hungary, 
Found Russians 
Friendlier in ’71 


I read with interest the article on travel 
to the USSR by a group of Auburn alumni 
in the August issue of the Auburn Alum 
news. In 1971, I spent a week or so in 
Moscow and I found it much more open 
and friendly than it apparently is today. 
True, I had an interpreter from the Academy 
of Sciences accompany me; but I found the 
local citizenry reserved but not hostile. | 
stayed in the Hotel Ukrania, where the 
food was good. I shopped in the neighbor- 
hood, especially for caviar. I never felt safer 
in any major city than in Moscow, and the 
subways were immaculate, however I am 
in no mood to return. 

If, in the future, the Alumni Association 
sponsors a tour behind the Iron Curtain, | 
suggest they go to Hungary. It is far and 
beyond the most friendly and open of the 
countries. I spent a delightful week there 
two years ago. One can find someone, usu- 
ally a teenager, who can speak some Eng- 
lish. Much to the disgust of the Russians, 
the most often selected, and required, for- 


eign language is English. Incidentally, the 
Russians are so much despised that the 
Russian military wear civilian clothes when 
in public. In Budapest, the food is great and 
the wine is equal to anything in France... 
and one can stay in a Hilton Hotel. 
Sincerely, 

Mitchell R. Sharpe “46, ‘54 


Printed That 
oe nem 

Criticize 

Dear Mrs. Lovvorn, 

It concerns me that you would print a 
recent “letter to the Editor” concerning the 
football stadium expansion. Emotional, 
negative criticism of our fine athletic pro- 
gram does not need to be in the “Alum- 
news.” Please try to keep the news factual 
and positive in the future. War Eagle! 

Sincerely, 
Chason Smith °73 


P.S. Also, 1 noticed much negative, non- 
factual emotionalism being printed in the 
“Alumnews” a few years ago during the 
Funderburk affair. 
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Choral Director 
Leads Busy Life 
On & Off Campus 


By Gwen Tatum 86 


A little late to his interview, Dr. Thomas 
Smith opens the door to his office, obviously 
bothered by his tardiness. The three-piece 
suit enhances the attractiveness of the 
strawberry blond university choral direc- 
tor, but it fails to disguise the tiredness 
apparent in his eyes. He answers questions 
in a “morning voice,” a little gruff and 
recognizably lower than usual. Despite the 
obvious lack of sleep from the night before, 
Dr. Smith is eager to respond with helpful 
answers, maybe to benefit the Music 
Department, maybe because the interviewer 
is a former choir member. Ina manner that 
is devoid of complaints, Dr. Smith reveals 
that he has been working until midnight 
every night the last week helping to remodel 
his church. 

He speaks of himself in a modest voice 
giving a long list of his responsibilities and 
activities. Dr. Smith’s motive behind his 
extensive involvement does not result from 
an attempt to achieve respect from others, 
nor does it result from a lack of saying 
“no,” for his time is given purposefully. 
“You just see so many things that need to 
be done, and you're basically here for such a 
short time. You need to make the best of 
it,” he says. 

It seems that nothing less than 30 hours 
a day would be sufficient to fulfill his 
responsibilities as director of choral activi- 
ties at the university, part-time minister of 


music at a local church, and the various 
positions he has served in the American 
Choral Directors Association. 

Since 1972, Dr. Smith has served as 
director of choral activities which entails 
directing the Concert Choir, the Men's 
Chorus, and the University Singers. The 
Concert Choir is a group of more than 100 
male and female students who perform 
about 12 times a year, and the Men's Chor- 
us consists of roughly 20 voices that per- 
form six times a year. Of the three groups, 
the University Singers, a showgroup con- 
sisting of 32 singers and 15 instrumental- 
ists, has probably received more recogni- 
tion through its 40 concerts a year across 
the state and beyond it. 

Besides directing these three groups, Dr. 
Smith's job includes teaching all courses 
related to choral music and serving on sev- 
eral committees. One of those he has just 
finished heading up is the University Per- 
forming Arts Committee which involves 
the administrative work of choosing, 
promoting, and planning all the events in 
the performing arts series. This is a series 
of four major programs a year performed 
by groups brought in from outside the 
university. 

These duties alone would be enough to 
keep anybody busy, but Dr. Smith is also 
dedicated to his part-time job as minister 
of music at Providence Baptist Church. 
Besides directing the sanctuary and youth 
choirs, he directs two ensembles and plays 
on the church's three sports teams. 

The list of Dr. Smith's responsibilities 
continues with his involvement in the 
American Choral Directors Association as 
the program chairman for the national 
convention in Salt Lake City, the past Ala- 


FAVORITE PROFESSOR—Dr. Thomas Smith, director of choral activities at Auburn, grew up 
an Auburn fan although he went to college elsewhere. 
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bama state president, and past president of 
the southern division. 

Dr. Smith came to Auburn after receiv- 
ing his Doctor of Musical Arts at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. Although Auburn 
wasn't the only place he applied, it seemed 
fitting that 41 year-old Dr. Smith, who was 
raised in Decatur should end up here since 
he was a “big Auburn fan all the way 
through from the time I really knew what 
Auburn was.” His father, Russell Smith, is 
a 1942 Auburn graduate 

The choir director speaks warmly of the 
university as he describes it as “, . large 
and comprehensive, and yet there seems to 
be a unique spirit, a personable spirit 
almost as if it were a smaller school.” 

The work Dr. Smith has put into his 
choral groups has greatly benefited the 
university and its music department. Most 
of the general public's visibility of Auburn 
is primarily through that which attracts 
media attention, which often seems to be 
athletics, he explains. “And that’s a very 
important part of the university,” he quickly 
adds. “But through other groups going out 
and doing things outside, it really helps the 
perception of the university to be broader.” 

He attributes the favorable impression 
of Auburn University’s choral groups to 
the students who have been a part of them: 
“I think our students in the choral groups 
reflect the best students at Auburn.” 

The appreciation he has for his students 
seems to be reciprocal as he is quite often 
interrupted by students comfortably enter- 
ing and exiting his office unafraid of being 
snapped at. They greet him warmly, and a 
healthy teacher-student relationship is ap- 
parent. He seems to be accustomed to these 
interruptions as he politely pauses for 
those who telephone or invite themselves 
ine 

The interruptions lend time for the 
interviewer to gaze around the office. The 
art on his wall reveals another talent of Dr. 
Smith: woodworking. The two beautiful 
collages of musical symbols carved out of 
wood show that even his hobbies speak of 
his love for music. 

Although this choral conductor is strong- 
ly dedicated to his job responsibilities and 
his activities, he is equally dedicated to his 
role as husband and father. His wife, Gayle, 
is choir director at Opelika High School. 
One can only wonder what their daughter, 
Marisha, who is seven, and their son, Eron, 
age two, will contribute to the art. 

Whether it’s his responsibility of being a 
father, choir director, music professor, or 
committee member, Dr. Smith refuses to 
give a half-hearted effort. And for him the 
reason is simple: “Basically what I do is 
colored by the fact that I try to look and see 
what talents I have and what abilities | 
have that have been given me, and I try to 
use them to their fullest and to the best I 
can.” 


Accounting Honorary 
Receives Award 


Auburn's Epsilon Omicron Chapter of 
Beta Alpha Psi, honorary fraternity for 
accounting students, received the “Super- 
ior Chapter” award at the recent national 
convention in Reno, Nev. The award is the 
Auburn chapter's sixth consecutive one. 
The Auburn chapter is the only chapter in 
Alabama to receive the award in 1985 and 
the only chapter to receive the “Superior 


Chapter” award more than four times in 
the past six years. 

As a result of receiving this award, two 
members of the Epsilon Omicron Chapter 
will receive $500 scholarships, which will 
be presented at the fall initiation banquet 

Dr. Gary Waters is chapter advisor and 
he, along with Stacy Barnard, Alicia Mur- 
ray, Greg Heston, Tawanna Magouirk, 
Paul Burkholder, and Virginia Irvine, 
represented the chapter at the national 
meeting. 


Calendar 


Oct. 15—Deadline for the new Basketball 
Scholarship Program. For information on how 
you can be a part of the program, contact Ty 
Coppinger (205) 826-4234 or Bill Beckwith 
(205) 826-4750 


Oct. 17 — Wreck Tech Parade, 4 p.m., witha 
pep rally following in the stadium 


Oct. 24 — Pep rally, Toomer's Corner, 7 p.m 


Oct. 25 — Al Hirt Concert, Memorial Coli- 
seum, 8 p.m. sponsored by the Performing Arts 
Committee and the University Program Coun- 
cil. Free, but tickets must be picked up before 
the concert. 


Oct. 31 — Pep rally, Toomer’s Corner, 7 p.m. 


Nov. 2 — School of Pharmacy Centennia! 
Celebration and Open House. Alumni Associa 
tion Tour Group Party, 10 a.m., Foy Union. 


Nov. 7 — Pep rally, featuring Andy Andrews, 
fireworks following. Coliseum, 7:30 p.m. 


Nov. 9 — HOMECOMING. Annual meet- 
ing of Auburn Alumni Association, 9:30 Foy 
Union 213. 


Nov. 10 — “Star Wars—Scientific: Can We 
Do It? Strategic: Should We Do It? Econom- 
ic: Can We Afford It?” speech by Lt. Col. 
(USAFR) Robert Bowman, 3 p.m., 213 Foy 
Union. Col. Bowman is former manager of 
Advanced Space Program for General Dynam 
ics and vice-president for space communica- 
tions. He currently directs the Institute for 
Space and Securities Studies. The public ts 
invited to the reception following his address. 


Nov. 11 — Franklin Lecture Series, author 
Peter Taylor, 4 p.m. Foy Union. 


Nov. 18 — Humanities Lecture: Dr. Ger- 
main Marc'hardour. Langdon Hall, 8 p.m. 


Auburn Honors 20 
Alums & Friends 
For Service 


A number of Auburn alumni and friends 
were honored at the meeting of the County 
Auburn Committees on Sept. 14 for their 
service to Auburn University. Among those 
honored were William Nordan ‘44 of 
Abbeville, Charles Thomas of Goodwater, 
William B. McGehee ‘39 of Greenville, W. 
Tartt Mellen '22 of Livingston, Dr. Vernon 
Wells '44 of Selma, C.C. Vickrey ‘40 of 
Abbeville, Charles Neighbors ‘48 of Roa- 
noke, H.M. (Fuzzy) Perritt 50 of Florence, 
Charles J. Marcrum of Ashville, James A. 
McLean 50 of Troy, Dr. Thomas M. (Tim) 
Miller '50 of Elba, Walter E. Stone ‘47 of 
Union Springs, Loyd P. Owens ‘51 of 
Heflin, Albert Pitts ‘50 of Northport, John 
A. Garrett 37 of Montgomery, Homer E. 
Henson '72 of Louisville, Robert E. Lam- 
bert, Jr., 24 of Camden, AS. (Sut) Mathews, 
Jr., '39 of Anniston, Rep. Pete Turnham 
’47 of Auburn, Molly DuBose of Jackson, 
and Sen. Ted Little of Auburn. 
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Southern Accents 
Traveling North? 


- Perhaps, Says 


Prof, They’re 
More Accepted 


By Roy Summerford 
AU News Bureau 


Do you pronounce Tuesday” as “Tyooz- 
de” or “Tooz-de”? Do you consider mil- 
itary service a “dyoo-te” or “doo-te” or 
something to be avoided? 
While hardly “nyoos” or “noos” to the 
average Southerner, the Southern accent is 


-largely restricted to the region. However, a 


study by AU English assistant professor 
Ann Pitts indicates that some traditional 
Southern pronunciations are finding a new 
home outside the South. 

_ Traditionally, Southerners have pro- 
nounced certain words that have a “u” 
sound—Tuesday, duty, new, etc.—as if 
there were a “y” present, while Norther- 
ners have used the “oo” pronunciation. 
Linguists refer to the Southern pronunci- 
ation as “glided” and the Northern pro- 
nunciation as “glideless”. 

Dr. Pitts, a Birmingham native with a 

Ph.D in English from the University of 
Michigan, has conducted studies of college 
students and television announcers in Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and Michigan and network 
news announcers in her search for clues to 
the shift in accents. 

Among her findings was that Northern- 
ers who want to be viewed as educated are 
increasingly using the “y” sounds in the 
“Tuesday-duty-new” class of words, while 


_ Southerners are abandoning the sounds in 


favor of the traditional Northern pronun- 


ciation. 


“In the South, those who want to sound 
progressive say ‘Tooz-de’; in the North, 
they say ‘Tyooz-de’ if they want to sound 
formal,” she explained. 

“People who have different perceptions 
choose the form that brings forth the effect 
they want,” she added. “Sometimes it is 
conscious and sometimes it is not.” 

The flip-flopping of such pronuncia- 
tions between North and South is an ex- 
ample of how language is continually 
changing to meet perceived needs, she said. 
An individual's perception of how pronun- 
ciation contributes to prestige sometimes 
affects subconscious decisions about which 
pronunciation to use. 

Linguists frequently use classes of words 
like “Tuesday-duty-new” to monitor shifts 
in accents. The sounds of such words are 
not as obvious or subject to deliberate 
manipulation as some other sounds. 

Certain traditional Southern pronuncia- 
tions are holding their own among elderly 
Southerners but disappearing fast among 
the young, she discovered. A study of 94 
Auburn students, for example, showed that 
nearly 60 percent use the glideless “oo” 
pronunciation of “Tuesday” and similar 
words. The reverse situation was found 
among non-Southerners surveyed. In each 
case, the most tradition-bound were older 
persons. 

The flip-flop is also showing up on local 
television stations. An analysis of pronun- 
ciations on Birmingham television stations 
revealed a strong tendency toward the non- 
Southern “Tooz-de" sound, while little of 


SPEAKING SOUTHERN—Dr. Ann Pitts, assistant professor of English, has done a study which 
indicates some traditionally Southern pronunciations are finding a home outside Dixieland. 


that tendency was detected in an analysis of 
Detroit television stations. 


In addition, national broadcasters use 
the traditional Southern form of those 
words more than do broadcasters at sta- 
tions surveyed in Alabama and Georgia. 

Dr. Pitts suggests that non-Southerners 
may not view the glided pronunciations as 
strictly Southern but do regard them as 
more formal than the other pronunciations. 

She welcomes the relaxation of network 
television's attempts to eliminate regional 
‘accents among correspondents. Such a 
change is long overdue, and the use of 
broadcasters with strong Southern accents 
is helping overcome prejudice against such 
people with such accents, she said. 

“People have acted for years as if a 
Southern accent meant the person was 
lazy, shiftless and stupid,” she added. 
“People were trained to think so, people 
have an innate need to think that they are 
better than someone else, and that sense of 
superiority or inferiority is reflected by 
accent. 

“If someone is stupid, it doesn't come 

from his accent.” 


Women’s Studies 


Continued from page 9 


assume women, unlike themselves, do not 
have a “drive for success,” and that men 
often expect women to just work at home 
and raise their families or find employ- 
ment as secretaries 

Yet, he continued, women often “have a 
different responsibility than their stereo- 
type—they want to work their way to 
higher positions such as vice president or 
president of a company, and this scares 
men a little.” 

“Because we're in a man’s society,” men 


feel threatened by “what it would look like” 
if a woman were to “beat them out of a job 
or promotion, said Mike. However, Prof. 
Stanton said that the objective of the 
women’s movement and the minor is "cer- 
tainly not to deny men in any way; instead, 
it is to present freedom of choice for both 
men and women.” 

Mike recommends that “everybody” take 
Psychology of Women because "it's impor- 
tant to understand how we see men and 
how we see women.” 

Another course in the curriculum per- 
mits students to scrutinize how women are 
viewed in other regions of the globe. In 
Anthropology 524-Status of Women, asso- 
ciate professor of sociology Fran French 
examines “roles and positions of women in 
different societies.” 

Prof. French said there have not been 
enough students to form a class, so summer 
quarter she instructed two students on a 
“directed reading” basis. “It’s a good deal,” 
said Prof. French, “because the reading 
texts are selected to suit their individual 
levels and needs, and the independent 
work can be done at their own pace.” 

Both Profs. French and Stanton said 
most of their pupils are women. While 
Prof. French noted that her students gen- 
erally come “from all curriculums,” Prof. 
Stanton said often her students are in 
“non-traditional majors, such as engineer- 
ing, architecture and pre-medicine.” 

However, Prof. Lewis explained that 
“anyone interested in a career which in- 
volves women or providing services to 
women, such as social services, personnel, 
government, latw—almostany field uid 
benefit fı tk cipl inor in 
Won idies 


According to Prof. -Lewis Women’s 
Studies linator said more than 500 col- 
leges and universities throughout the nation 
offer Women’s Studies programs. In fact, 


she said, the University of Alabama not 


< 


only has a minor, but a major and graduate 
curriculum as well. 

“It's hard to believe we had to fight for 
two years to get what seems so insignifi- 
cant for other schools,” Prof. Lewis con- 


cluded. 


Legal Adviser 


Continued from page 13 


can do to force repairs, he notes. Although 
some states have enacted laws to improve 
the renter’s position, Alabama has not. 
Along with other Lee County renters, stu- 
dents do have some relief, he says, thanks 
toa local deposit law passed under Sen. Ted 
Little's sponsorship. “Be nice and try to 
negotiate’ —rather than going to court, 
particularly to resolve landlord problems— 
has been Mr. Henderson's usual advice to 
students 

A lasting impression from his years on 
the Auburn campus is the high caliber of 
the Auburn students, “even including most 
of that smal! number who get into serious 
trouble.” He says that associations with 
students and the many helpful people 
throughout the justice system and state 
agencies “have made just about every day 
of this job very rewarding.” 

For many students, seeking out Mr. 
Henderson provided their first introduc- 
tion to the provisions of a given law. Often 
he directed an individual or group to the 
library to find what the applicable law 
states. Beyond the educational phase of his 
work, the just-retired legal adviser thinks 
the most important function of his job may 
be serving as an escape valve. 

“After students vent their frustration 
and then learn what the law provides, they 
usually are no longer angry, even though 
they may not like what they learn,” he adds. 
Parents, especially those at some distance, 
often are relieved to have a source of 
information about options open to them or 
their children when legal questions arise. 

Immediately ahead for the Hendersons? 
A trip to Russia—which fits their recent 
pattern of a trip every year or so. Beyond 
that Mr. Henderson says he is open to 
whatever comes along, confirming one’s 
initial impression that he is a person who 
will find something to enjoy in each new 
day. 


Alumni Trips 
For 1986 


The Auburn Alumni Association will 
sponsor four trips during 1986 ranging 
from a one-week cruise to the Virgin 
Islands to a fourteen day air-sea tour to 
Venice, the Greek Isles, and Turkey. 

The Virgin Islands trip will be an air/sea 
yacht deluxe cruise through the Virgin 
Islands aboard the Yacht Leke M. V. New- 
port/ Nantucket Clipper. The dates for the 
trip are March 16-23. 

On May 19 through June 1, a group of 
alumni will be traveling down the Rhone 


{time in Paris and Cannes 


River and spene 


will. include 


Che thirteen day program 


j n Parisan 
The England and 


hret days 


lays on the river 
Renaissance Water- 
ways tour will begin with a three-day visit 
to London, then cruise to Belguim and Hol- 
land aboard the Dutch ship, M. S. Emer- 
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alda, and spend three nights in Holland. 
Dates for the trip are July 17-30. 

The final trip for the year will be the 
Adriatic Mediterranean Air/Sea Cruise to 
Venice, Italy; Yugoslavia; Malta; Crete; 
Greek Isles; and Turkey. The travelers will 
leave on Sept. 10 and return Sept. 24 

For more information about the trips, 
contact Pat Brackin at the Alumni Associa- 
tion, 116 Union Building, Auburn Univer- 


sity, AL 36849-3501 


Auburn Astronomers 
Spot Halley's Comet 


By Mike Jernigan "80 
AU News Bureau 


It squats atop a small knoll in a starlit 
meadow, an eerie reddish glow flickering 
intermittently from its open top. A long, 
dark mass in the empty field, it has no 
openings other than one child-sized door. 

The only sign of movement is that of 
two long tubes protruding from the top, 
which swing slowly from side to side as if 
sniffing the air. 

This sinister looking apparition is not 
the vessel of some alien visitor from the 
stars. Instead, it is the observatory of the 
Auburn Astronomical Society, from which 
groups of amateur astronomers from 
throughout central Alabama and eastern 
Georgia make regular voyages to the far 
reaches of space with the help of a 12% 
inch reflecting telescope. 

The observatory, which has a roll-back 
roof, low intensity red lighting, and mount- 
ings for up to six telescopes, was completed 
about a year ago, according to Bob McGwier, 
an Auburn mathematics professor and the 
Society's specialist on variable stars. 

Located roughly 15 miles from Auburn 
in an isolated meadow, the structure was 
designed by Rhonald Jenkins, a professor 
in Auburn's department of aerospace en- 
gineering and the Society's vice president. 

Using an auxiliary telescope at the ob- 
servatory, Prof. McGwier and Society Pres- 


ident Russell Whigham of Auburn on Sept. 
15 became the first amateur astronomers 
in Alabama to observe Halley's Comet — 
the legendary celestial body which passes 
near Earth every 76 years. 

The comet, which was first spotted on 
its current approach by astronomers using 
light detectors and the 200-inch Hale Tele- 
scope at Palomar Observatory in California 
in 1982, is not yet close enough to the sun 
to have developed a tail. Its icy body, which 
is approximately three miles in diameter, 
presently appears as a dim fuzzy spot of 
light against a background of brighter 
stars. 

Though many people expect Halley's 
Comet to become increasingly spectacular 
as it nears the Earth in the coming months, 
Prof. 
going to be nearly the spectacle that the 
public has been led to believe. 

“Halley's Comet won't be the brilliant, 


McGwier cautioned that it is not 


fast moving object that so many people 
seem to expect,” he said. “It will be visible 
to the naked eye only in areas which are 
away from city lights.” 

Although the comet may not be quite the 
visual display it was when it last appeared 
in 1910, Prof. McGwier is quick to point 
out that Halley's return is an historic event. 

“Through the ages Halley's Comet has 
been associated with a number of signifi- 
cant events. As recently as its last appear- 
ance, people were fearful of all kinds of ill 
effects which might result if Earth passed 
through the comet's tail.” 

The only major effect expected to result 
from the present visitation of the comet is 
an increase in the number of meteors in the 
night sky, especially during mid to late 
October. 

For others interested in viewing the 
comet, Prof. McGwier advises that it will 
be at its brightest in the Alabama sky from 
late March to mid-April. It will be visible 
with the naked eye if the viewer is away 
from city lights, but binoculars or a tele- 
scope will be necessary for a good view of 
the comet and its trailing tail of dust and 
gases. 


FIRST IN STATE TO SPOT HALLEY’S COMET—Auburn math professor Bob McGwier, left, 
and Russell Whigham of the Auburn Astronomical Society recently became the first amateur 
astronomers in Alabama to sight Halley's Comet. The comet passes near Earth every 76 years after 


making a 2.5 billion mile journey beyond the planet Neptune. 
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MAGAZINE MOVES TO AUBURN—National Forum, the contemporary magazine of the 
national honorary Phi Kappa Phi, has recently moved to Auburn. Pictured at a recent meeting 
between officials of the honorary and Auburn are, from left, Stephen W. White, National Forum 
editor and new member Of the Philosophy Department; Roger R. Yeager of the University of 
Illinois, president-elect of the Phi Kappa Phi board of directors; Auburn President James E. Martin; 
and Walter V. Hohenstein of the University of Maryland, president of the board. 


National Forum, 
Phi Kappa Phi’s 
Journal, Moves 
To Auburn 


A slick-paper, contemporary magazine, 
too stylish to be scholarly in the old sense 
of the definition, has found a new home at 
Auburn. 

National Forum, the 61-year old journal 
of Phi Kappa Phi, one of the foremost 
scholastic honorary societies in the nation, 
is now located in Petrie Hall, along with its 
editor, Stephen White. 

President James E. Martin called the 
acquisition of National Forum, “great. It 
can provide a visible focus for our variety of 
interdisciplinary programs. We are delight- 
ed to have the editorial offices at Auburn 
and welcome Dr. White as a professor to 
our department of philosophy.” 

Dr. White became editor in 1977 when 
the editorial offices were moved to East 
Tennessee State University. He is respon- 
sible for a format change that combines eye 
appeal and theme-oriented content with 
discipline diversity of contributors 

The magazine also features cartoons, 
letters to the editor, editorials, poetry and 
book reviews. Items that used to appear in 
the old Phi Kappa Phi Journal are now 
printed in the Newsletter which comes out 
about six times a year. 

National Forum is published quarterly. 
It has contained pieces by Ronald Reagan, 
Warren Burger, William Proxmire, and 
Claude Pepper, in addition to articles by 
nationally acclaimed scholars and writers 
such as Isaac Asimov. Special issues have 
focused on such topics as ethical issues in 
modern medicine, food policy and world 
hunger, the aging society, jobs in America, 
and critical thinking. 

“We would like to believe that National 
Forum is a cross between a scholarly jour- 
nal and a literate, general-interest maga- 
zine like Atlantic,’ Dr. White says. 

“We print on important, timely issues 
and try to get diverse opinion from author- 
ities in a variety of disciplines.” 


National Forum also serves “to put 
things back together again,” Dr. White 
feels. “We are fighting against the frag- 
mentation of special interest magazines 
that serve scholarly audiences as well as 
popular. 

“Few of today's problems can be solved 
from the vantage point of just one disci- 
pline and the interdisciplinary viewpoint ts 
the cornerstone on which we're built,” he 
adds, noting that Phi Kappa Phi member- 
ship encompasses all disciplines. 

In the past decade, the membership of 
Phi Kappa Phi and the National Forum's 
circulation has grown from under 80,000 to 
over 100,000. Since the material is indexed 
and filed in a computer database, some 
issues have been ordered in large quantities 
to serve as background material for confer- 
ences and meetings and to augment news 
releases and speeches. The special Bicen- 
tennial issue was distributed to an addi- 
tional 750,000 readers, Dr. White said. 

Some 20,000 students are initiated into 
Phi Kappa Phi each year. Those who 
remain active are eligible to enjoy the 
society's benefits which include scholar- 
ships, fellowships, lectures, and other such 
activities. Active members automatically 
receive the journal, but persons who are 
not members of Phi Kappa Phi may 
subscribe 

Dr. White, a member of both Phi Kappa 
Phi and Phi Beta Kappa, is pleased with 
the move to Auburn. “The visibility af- 
forded by a large university is important,” 
he says. “So are the numerous various dis- 
ciplines. We plan to do an issue on the 
human brain soon, and the psychology 
department here is excellent and should be 
of great help.” 

The Atlanta native holds the B.A. degree 
cum laude from Oglethorpe College and 
the M.A. and the Ph.D. degrees from the 
University of Georgia. He has done post- 
doctoral work in philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has presented papers at 
many professional society meetings and 
has had articles published in numerous 
scholarly journals. He was selected as edi- 
tor after a nationwide search. 

Dr. White was professor of philosophy 
at East Tennessee State University prior to 


accepting the AU appointment. 
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Sports 


AU Clubs Cajuns 
49-7 in Opener 
As Bo Runs Wild 


By Sam Hendrix 


The second-ranked Auburn Tigers, un- 
veiling the new I offense that has replaced 
the wishbone and unleashing an attack 
fueled in part by the winter of discontent 
over last year's disappointing four losses, 
ran away from Division I-A Southwestern 
Louisiana 49-7 on Sept. 7. A crowd of some 
60,000—most of whom were headed home 
by the fourth quarter—witnessed the game 
in Jordan-Hare Stadium under the slow 
broil of summer. 

Heisman Trophy candidate Bo Jackson, 
whose pre-season comments included an 
expressed desired to have a senior year 
surpassing his three-year rushing totals, 
almost single-handedly roughed up the 
opposition by racing for 180+ yards and 
three touchdowns in the first quarter alone. 
Jackson finished the game with 290 yards 
on 23 carries and touchdown runs of 7, 47, 
76, and 12 yards, and might have estab- 
lished the NCAA single-game rushing 
record (currently 357 yards) had he played 
in the fourth quarter. 

Jackson's backup in the I, junior Brent 
Fullwood, spelled Bo but meant no relief 
for the Cajun defenders. Fullwood ran for 
173 yards in 11 carries and broke a season's 
worth of tackles on Auburn's final score, a 
70-yard burst in which Fullwood collided 
with four defenders but spun into the open 
field. 3 

Auburn also scored on a five-yard pass 
from third-team quarterback Pat Washing- 
ton to H-back Kyle Collins and a 15-yard 
throw from starter Bobby Walden to tight 
end Jeff Parks. 

Coach Pat Dye's Tigers set the school 
record for most yards rushing with 565 and 
highest average per rush—9.9 yards per 
attempt. Auburn's defense, questionable 
before the opener with several players 
returning from injuries and others, espe- 
cially among the linebackers, who had not 
had substantial experience, played well, but 
that was expected against the lightly re- 
garded Southwestern Louisiana squad. AU 
held the Cajuns to less than 200 total yards, 
but forced no turnovers. 

Three quarterbacks earned playing time, 
as Dye had promised, but redshirt fresh- 
man Bobby Walden and sophomore Jeff 
Burger appeared the most efficient. Walden 
threw two interceptions but completed 
five of 10 throws for 63 yards while Burger 
was one of two for 39 yards. But Burger led 
the team to four scores and a fifth drive 
which ended at the five-yard line as the 
first half ended to earn the start the follow- 
ing week. Washington was two of six with 
one score and an interception, but the 
squad seemed generally unorganized while 
the senior was in control, with several 
penalties, missed blocking assignments and 
a fumbled snap. 

Fullback Tommie Agee carried only three 
times for 15 yards, but following the game 
Coach Dye noted that Agee this season 
should prove that he is the best blocking 
back in the country. His backup, sopho- 
more Reggie Ware, picked up 34 yards on 
seven carries against Southwestern Louisi- 
ana. 


A REAL PUSHOVER—Hiesman Trophy Candidate Bo Jackson shoves a Louisiana player out of 
the way as he romps toward another touchdown. He finished the game with four touchdowns and 
290 yards. 


Auburn Beats 
Southern Miss 


By Sam Hendrix 


Despite making what Coach Pat Dye 
called “more mental mistakes than I recall 
an Auburn team making,” the top-ranked 
Tigers survived a hard-hitting contest with 
Southern Mississippi 29-18 on Sept. 14 
before 63,000 in Jordan-Hare Stadium. 

Auburn committed three turnovers and 
made numerous blunders that a top 20 
team should not make, such as fielding one 
punt at the 3-yard line, dropping the snap 
on another punt attempt, and letting a 
third punt bounce from midfield back to 
the 25 while no defenders were near. 
Auburn's defensive secondary also fell 
asleep, allowing a Southern Miss receiver 
to sneak downfield and catch a 78-yard 
scoring toss early in the third period. 

Almost lost in the constant shuffle of 
miscues was the fact that Auburn was then 
2-0 and ranked at the top of both polls. The 
Tigers used a 19-point explosion within 
five minutes in the second quarter to soar 
past the Golden Eagles. The scores came 
following a Southern Miss field goal and 
two Auburn interceptions. Tommie Agee, 
whose blocking paved the way for Bo Jack- 
son's record performance in the opener 
against Southwestern Louisiana, scored 
twice, the first time on a 15-yard burst up 
the middle and again on an 18-yard screen 
pass from starting quarterback Jeff Burger. 

Auburn's third touchdown came on a 
two-yard sweep by Bo Jackson, who also 
scored Auburn's final touchdown in the 
third quarter on another two-yard run. For 


the game, Jackson rushed 30 times for 205 
yards, making him only the second Auburn 
runner ever to have consecutive 200-yard 
games. Auburn also received a 27-yard field 
goal from freshman Chris Johnson midway 
through the final quarter. 

The Tigers outgained Southern Miss 
412-345, and it might have been even 
closer. The Golden Eagles suffered a severe 
blow to their upset hopes when quarter- 
back Robert Ducksworth left the game 
with a bruised leg late in the opening 
quarter. 


Auburn Tumbles 
To Red-Hot Vols 


By Sam Hendrix 


Auburn entered Knoxville’s Neyland 
Stadium with a number one ranking on 
Sept. 29, but the Tennessee Volunteers 
obviously were not impressed. Tennessee, 
unranked and a 7-point underdog, took the 
fight to Auburn from the opening kick and 
never let up, embarrassing the Tigers 38- 
20 before 95,000 and most of the nation’s 
television audience. 

While Tennessee under Coach Johnny 
Majors played its best game in years, the 
team many had described as the best ever at 
Auburn fell on its face. Vol quarterback 
Tony Robinson made up for a couple of 
subpar performances against AU in the 
past two seasons by leading his team to 24 
unanswered first half points. Auburn, with 
no clear leader at quarterback, stumbled 
through the first half and was kept from an 
early KO by defensive back Tommy Powell, 
whose three interceptions each stopped 
Vol drives, twice inside the 30-yard line. 


Heisman candidate Bo Jackson rushed 
for 85 yards, a far cry from his NCAA 
leading 248 per game average. Jackson left 
the game early in the third quarter with 
strained ligaments in his knee, an injury 
that was nagging at the time but not con- 
sidered threatening. Jackson's running mate 
After 
gaining 97 yards Fullwood bruised his knee 


Brent Fullwood was less fortunate 


and left the contest in the second half. He 
was listed as doubtful for the following 
week's game with Ole Miss. 

The loss to Tennessee, Auburn's first 
since 1981, dropped the Tigers to 14th in 
the polls and marked the second straight 
year that Auburn had lost after attaining 
the top spot. A year ago, the Tigers lost to 
Miami in the Kickoff Classic two days after 
being ranked number one. As Auburn 
Coach Pat Dye said, “We're back at square 
one.” 


Auburn/Georgia Tech 
Will Have Met 90 
of 95 Years Since Series 
Began in ‘92 

By Sam Hendrix 

October 17, 1987, will mark the conclu- 
sion to the current Auburn-Georgia Tech 
football series, which will have been re- 
newed in 90 of the 95 years since the initial 
1892 game. Tech's obligations to the Atlan- 
tic Coast Conference make termination of 
the regular series necessary. Auburn and 
Tech might meet again from time to time, 
possibly in a bowl game, but when the 
Tigers and Yellow Jackets leave Grant 
Field's artificial playing surface late that 
afternoon two autumns from now the 
South's oldest rivalry will close. 

Auburn will have won the most, holding 
a 44-39 edge through ‘84. There have been 
four deadlocks. Tigers have triumphed in 
the past half dozen, 14 of the last 18. In 
fact, the series has been pretty much 
streak-dominated. Auburn claimed 16 of 
the first 18 meetings before Tech con- 
trolled things in the 1920s, winning 15 of 
16. Then Auburn took seven of nine before 
the Jackets rolled to 13 consecutive wins 
from 1941 to 1954. Ithas pretty much been 
all Auburn since 1955, the Tigers winning 
20, losing 10, in that span. 

The first meeting of the two schools was 
held November 25, 1892, at Brisbine Park 
in Atlanta. It was Auburn's third game in 
four days, the team having lost to Trinity 
and North Carolina in the tournament 
sponsored by the Atlanta Athletic Associa- 
tion. Auburn won 26-0 as teams from the 
Universities of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina watched. The Virginia team, which 
would face UNC for the title the following 
day, cheered for Auburn. 

After a scoreless tie in 1893, Auburn 
came back to ram Tech 94-0 in 1894. The 
Birmingham Age-Herald reported of the 
game, “The Auburn-Tech game at Athletic 
Park this afternoon was anything but foot- 
ball. The team from Georgia did not give 
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any evidence of knowing what they were 
playing. The feature of the day was the 
chrysanthemum exhibit in the grandstand. 
Tech's team was so far outclassed by 
Auburn's that details of the game are not 
even interesting.” Auburn scored 16 touch- 
downs and 15 conversions that day. 

Georgia Tech provided the opposition 
for the first game ever played on the Au- 
burn campus, November 7, 1896, the occa- 
sion of the famous train incident in which 
Auburn students supposedly sneaked out 
to the railroad tracks and greased them 
with lard, causing the train carrying Tech 
players to slide a mile or more past its 
stopping point. The Tech players had to 
walk back to town, where they lost the 
game 40-0. The Auburn coach was John 
Heisman, who left Auburn in 1899 and 
ended up at Tech in 1904. 

That fall brought Heisman’s first Geor- 
gia Tech team to Auburn on October 29. 
The 12-0 loss to Auburn marked Tech's 
only loss that year as well as the first time 
in nine years that a Heisman team failed to 
make a first down. Tech's longest gain that 
day was three yards up the middle. 

Georgia Tech's first win in the series 
came November 3, 1906, when the Jackets 
used a forward pass on a punt return to 
spark an 11-0 triumph. Tech didn’t win 
again until 1915, but that 7-0 game started 
a dry spell for Auburn. Georgia Tech cap- 
tured 15 of 16, including a 68-0 demolish- 
ing of Auburn on Thanksgiving Day, 1917. 
This Tech team was generally regarded as 
one of the South's all-time greatest. Au- 
burn wasn't so bad, either, tying top- 
ranked Ohio State 0-0 the week before at 
Camp Sheridan in Montgomery, not bad 
for a 30-point underdog. But Tech was 
merciless on this day. 

Two years later Auburn pulled a major 
upset on Thanksgiving Day 1919, scoring a 
safety, blocking a punt for one touchdown, 
and returning a fumbled punt for another 
as the 20-point underdogs shocked Tech 
14-7 in Atlanta. The largest crowd in 
Southern football history—around 15,000— 
witnessed the game. 

Auburn's Fox Howe played a major role 
in the Tigers’ escaping with a scoreless tie 
in the 1923 Tech game. More than 30,000 
fans sat in the rain on Thanksgiving Day 
and saw Howe's punts of 78, 55, 45, and 46 
yards keep Tech at a distance. Rain again 
hit on Auburn-Georgia Tech Day in 1932. 
Reportedly there were 48 punts in this 
game, each team punting often in hopes of 
getting a break. Auburn's Firpo Phipps of 
Mobile scored a touchdown in the final 
quarter for a 6-0 win. 

One of the series’ more amazing games 
was the 1936 affair in which Tech domi- 
nated the statistics but lost, 13-12. Tech 
had 18 first downs to Auburn's two, 285 
total yards to Auburn's 100. But Auburn's 
Billy Hitchcock returned a punt 62 yards 
for a touchdown on the game's third play 
and Bo Russell blocked a punt that Oscar 
Burford ran in from 25 yards for another 
score. Auburn stopped Tech drives on its 
one and five yard lines. 

It would be Tech's series from 1938 
through 1954 with Auburn winning only 
in 1940, The 1955 game, then, was one for 
Auburn faithful to celebrate. All-American 
end Jimmy (Red) Phillips earned National 
Back of the Week honors as the Tigers 
stunned 40,000 in Grant Field witha 14-12 
score. Tech's two missed extra points 
spelled the difference. This was Tech's 
only loss of the season, and probably 
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knocked the Yellow Jackets out of a New 
Year's bowl and into the Gator Bowl. 

Two years later Auburn would reign 
supreme over college football. But Georgia 
Tech gave the Tigers one of their closest 
scares, driving twice inside the Auburn 
five. Both times Auburn's number one- 
ranked defense turned the Jackets away. 
Billy (Ace) Atkins accounted for the only 
score with a 31-yard field goal on the 
second quarter's first play. 

In 1958 Tech met an Auburn team with 
the nation’s longest winning streak and 
tied the Tigers 7-7. After an opening 
period touchdown Auburn couldn't mount 
much offense. An interception in the fourth 
quarter allowed Tech to even the score, but 
the Jackets missed a chance to win it when 
a last-second field goal attempt sailed wide. 
Tech's touchdown came on a short run, the 
first rushing touchdown Auburn had 
allowed in 14 games. 

One of Auburn's all-time heartbreakers 
came at Birmingham's Legion Field in the 
1968 Tech game. Auburn soared to a 14-0 
first quarter lead and had a great chance for 
more points when Don Webb returned a 
Yellow Jacket punt 65 yards to the Tech 
seven. However, a clipping penalty brought 
the ball back to the AU 24, and no points 
resulted. Leading 17-7 with 24 seconds left 
in the half, Auburn fumbled at its 27. On 
the next play, Tech's Larry Good passed to 
Bobby Spiottor in the end zone to make it 
17-14. Tech took the second half momen- 
tum and scored to lead 21-20. That's how it 
ended as John (Rat) Riley missed a field 
goal attempt with a minute to play. 

Pat Sullivan earned Back of the Week 
honors against Georgia Tech in 1970 as 
Auburn survived five turnovers to wreck 
Tech 31-7. The contest marked Tech's first 
trip to Auburn in 66 years. Auburn scored 
two touchdowns within a minute in the 
third quarter, including a record 85-yard 
pass from Sullivan to Alvin Bresler. 

Tech claimed three straight wins from 
1976-78, the last one a regionally televised 
affair from Jordan-Hare Stadium in which 
Drew Hill returned the second half kickoff 
100 yards. That game was the last Tech win 
against Auburn—at least through 1984. 
Auburn's most recent triumph, 48-34, was 
a strange game in which the Tigers rolled 
up a 41-0 halftime lead only to be outscored 
34-7 in the final two periods. 


Auburn Club News 


McINTOSH [GA.] AREA Auburn Club 
met on August 14 in Griffin with David 
Housel, Auburn sports information direc- 
tor, and Christy Clowdus "80, assistant 
director of the Auburn Alumni Associa- 
tion, as guest speakers. New officers of the 
club are Billy Lee Thomas, Jr., ‘81, presi- 
dent; Edgar H. Johnson, Jr., 83, vice presi- 
dent; Janie Howle '83, secretary; and Jack 
L. Hunter ‘53, treasurer. 


INDIANAPOLIS AREA Auburn Club 
met August 22 with Buck Bradberry, execu- 
tive director of the Auburn Alumni Associ- 
ation, as featured speaker. Several of the 
alumni participated in a golf tournament 
in the afternoon before the dinner meet- 
ing. The group is holding an informal 
meeting in a different restaurant each 
month. They elected officers for 1986 who 
will take office on Jan. 1. They are: Jim 
Shuler '45, president; Chuck Oliver '79, 
vice president; Ben Darby ‘80, secretary; 


CRENSHAW SUPPORTS AUBIE— Conrad Summerlin ‘46, third from the left at the top, 
assists Aubie, the Auburn mascot, in holding a giant simulated check representing the $2,000 
annual contribution pledged by the members of the Crenshaw County Auburn Club. The club voted 
at their August meeting to “adopt” Aubie, who needs a new costume every year. The Auburn 


cheerleaders joined Aubie in making a special appearance at the club in Luverne. 


and Jim Crouch '56, treasurer. Current 
president is A.B. Webb. 


METRO WASHINGTON [D.C.] Au- 
burn Club officers are: Lewis T. Woodard, 
Jr., '73, president; Suzanne Respess '78, 
vice president; Patricia Nelson '59, secre- 
tary; John E. Ramsey ‘53, treasurer; and 
James Pugh, III, ‘83, publicity director. 
Serving on the advisory board are Bill Iber 
‘63, past president and chairman of the 
advisory board; Dick Meagher ‘59, Edward 
L. Battle 54, John Crabbe '68, John Harpe 
‘73, Rod Hastie ‘82, Milton G. Swearengin 
‘49, and Susan Bolen ‘76. 


HENRY COUNTY Auburn Club met 
July 30 in Abbeville. Don W. Skipper ‘67 
presided. New officers are Samuel J. Clen- 
ney, II, '74, president; Richard L. Bendin- 
ger, Jr., ‘77. vice president; and Lucky 
Crawford Armstrong, secretary-treasurer. 
Directors are: Mark C. Espy ‘64, Lester H. 
Killebrew ‘68, Dan Webster, William W. 
Nordan ‘44, and Catherine K. Herndon 
TA: 


Radio Stations 
To Carry Dye 
& Football 


The radio stations which will carry the 
Auburn football games and the Dialing 
Dye radio show are listed below by state. If 
the station will carry the Dialing Dye show 
in addition to the game, a DD follows the 
station and city: 


Alabama 
WAVU, Albertville - DD 
WERS, Alexander City 
WHMA, Anniston - DD 
WASG, Atmore - DD 
WAUD, Auburn - DD 
WEB], Brewton 
WEIS, Centre 
WBIB, Centreville 
WKLF, Clanton - DD 


WXXR, Cullman 
WNAN, Demopolis 
WOOF, Dothan - DD 
WIRB, Enterprise 
WHEP, Foley 

WZOB, Fort Payne 
WFPA, Fort Payne - DD only 
WKFX, Gadsden - DD 
WGEA, Geneva 

WQZX, Greenville - DD 
WTWX, Guntersville - DD 
WJBB, Haleyville 

WBHP, Huntsville - DD 
WHOD, Jackson 
WWWB, Jasper - DD 
WTXN, LaFayette 
WRLD, Lanett - DD - 
WZZX, Lineville - DD 
WABB, Mobile - DD 
WYNI, Monroeville 
WLWI, Montgomery - DD 
WKLD, Oneonta - DD 
WJHO, Opelika - DD 
WOPP, Opp 

WORJ, Ozark 

WELR, Roanoke 

WALX, Selma - DD 
WKEA, Scottsboro 
WVSV, Stevenson 
WMLS, Sylacauga - DD 
WEYY, Talladega 

WJDB, Thomasville - DD 
WTBF, Troy - DD 
WACT, Tuscaloosa - DD 
WVNA, Tuscumbia - DD 


Georgia 


WPUR, Americus 
WEIZ, Columbus 
WTTI, Dalton 
WKKZ, Dublin 
WFOM, Marietta - DD 
WTGQ, Thomasville 
WTIF, Tifton 

WLAQ, Rome 


Florida 


WEXI, Jacksonville 


Tennessee 


WSVT, Smyrna 
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In Memoriam 


Laura Watt Hanson ‘18 died July 31 in the 
Opelika Nursing Home. Survivors include her 
son, James W. Hanson of Mission Hills, Kan., 
and two grandchildren. Mrs. Hanson was past 
president of local chapters of the United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy and Daughters of the 
American Revolution. She was co-founder of 
the Auburn Youth Center and is listed in Who's 
Who of Alabama Women. 

Marie Jones '25 of Auburn died Oct. 31, 1984. 
She was the last member of a family prominent 
in the town and university for many years. Miss 
Jones was an Active Member of the Auburn 
Alumni Association. 

Keady R. Elliott '26 of Emelle died July 16. 
An Active Member of the Auburn Alumni 
Association for 25 years, he is survived by two 
nieces and three nephews. 


James Robert (Jim Bob) Burton, Jr.,'37, 
chief executive officer of Burton Manufacturing 
Co. of Jasper died Aug. 28 in Birmingham. He 
was a Life Member of the Auburn Alumni Asso- 
ciation and active in support of Auburn Univer- 
sity where he had provided scholarships to the 
College of Business and the Department of 
Mathematics. Mr. Burton was a member of The 
Club and the Downtown Club in Birmingham. 
He is survived by his wife Miriam (Mitzi) Bur- 
ton; two daughters, Babs Burton Carter and Lee 
Burton Eggers; a brother, Pat Burton of Auburn; 
a stepdaughter, Ginger Robinson of Atlanta; 
five granddaughters, a step-grandson, and a 
step-granddaughter. 


Edward Prather Tucker '43 of Sylacauga 
died Aug. 8. Survivors include his wife, Ruth 
Young Tucker; a son, Richard Tucker; and a 
grandson. Mr. Tucker, who played football his 
freshman year at Auburn, was an Active Member 
of the Auburn Alumni Association. 

John Daniel (Jack) Chichester, III, ‘47 of 
Mountain Brook died July 12. He was an inde- 
pendent real estate appraiser and counselor and 
was a third generation Birmingham realtor. A 
member of the American Institute of Real Es- 
tate Appraisers, he was active with the Moun- 
tain Brook Baptist Church and various civic 
groups. Survivors include his wife, Eva Hick- 
man Chichester ‘48; a son, John D. (Dan) Chi- 
chester, IV, ‘73; and a daughter, Jan Chichester 
Holland ‘78. 

Charles Clinton Richardson ‘51 of Hunts- 
ville died July 29 at his home. A veteran of the 
Navy, he was past president of the United Way 
and a Life Member of the Auburn Alumni Asso- 
ciation. Survivors include his wife, Christine 
Spraggins Richardson '58; three daughters, Kay 
Richardson Selah '73 and Mary Ann Richard- 
son, both of Jacksonville, Fla., and Jeanie Rich- 
ardson Plaxco '77 of Huntsville; a son, Charles 
Richardson, Jr., currently an Auburn student, a 
brother; two sisters; and one grandchild. 

Paul Douglas McCullers °60 of Alachua, Fla., 
is deceased according to recent information. 

Arthur E. Ashcraft '61 of Hot Springs, Ark., 
died Feb. 1 after being ill with cancer for two 
years. Survivors include an aunt, Ruth McCrory. 

Alvin Ray Covin '62 of Montgomery died 
suddenly on Dec. 20, 1984, in Tallapoosa County, 
Ala. At the time of his death, Mr. Covin was 
chief of tree improvement with the Alabama 
Forestry Commission. Mr. Covin is survived by 
his wife, Helen G. Covin, and two daughters, 
Cynthia and Celia Elizabeth, all of Montgomery. 

Jean Dickinson Ford '69 of Hathorne, Mass., 
died two years ago, according to information 
recently received from the post office. Survivors 
include a brother, James Dickinson of Palo Alto, 
Calif. 

Karen Ann Moon Harbour 74 of Birming- 
ham died Feb. 2. Survivors include her husband, 
Michael Harbour, and parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Moon, of Birmingham. 


Parker Mackey, Jr., ‘71 of Columbus, Ga., 
has been deceased since August 21, 1981 accord- 
ing to recent information. Survivors include his 
wife, Elizabeth. 

Lawrence L. Sellman ‘71 of Gadsden died 
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Feb. 17, 1984. Survivors include his father, K. 
W. Sellman of Gadsden. 

George Harlan Landingham '73 of Coffee 
Springs died Nov. 11, 1984. He was an Active 
Member of the Auburn Alumni Association. 
Survivors include his wife, Arlene. 


Lt. Michael C. Hardcastle '78 of California. 
Md., died Sept. 1, 1984, when his Navy training 


jet crashed into the Chesapeake Bay. Survivors 
include his wife, Debra and two children. 


Joel David White '79 of Cantonment, Fla., 
died in an automobile accident on Sept. 15, 1984 
in Pensacola, Fla. 


Schedule and TV 
Appearances Set 
For Basketball 


Auburn's 1985-86 basketball team will 
appear on television at least eight times 
this winter, according to the schedule 
released recently. Tiger TV games include 
those at Mississippi State, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, and home games with 
LSU, Florida, and Alabama. Auburn's 
appearances in the Southeastern Confer- 
ence Tournament in March will also be 
televised. 

Games will be televised by the Lorimar 
Sports Network on Thursday nights and 
Saturday afternoons, by ESPN on Wed- 
nesday and Saturday nights, and by NBC. 
CBS will also televise some SEC contests, 
but no Auburn games are on CBS's slate. 

Auburn's schedule for the coming season: 


Nov. 14 Marathon Oil (Exhibition) 

Nov.22-24 Big Apple NIT—Hartford, 
Conn. Auburn vs. West Va. 

Nov. 26 B’'HAM—SOUTHERN 

Nov. 29- Big Apple NIT at 

Dec. 1 Madison Square Garden, NYC 

Dec. 3 WEST VIRGINIA 

Dec. 6/7 Wendy's Classic at Bowling 
Green, Ky. (AU vs. Ky. 
Wesleyan; Chaminade vs. 
Western Ky.) 

Dec. 10 at UAB 

Dec. 14 at Stetson 

Dec. 17 at Southwestern La. 

Dec.22-23 Red Lobster Classic at 
Orlando, Fla. (AU vs. Central 
Fla.; Valdosta State vs. Boston 
College) 

Jan. 2 KENTUCKY 

Jan. 4 at Florida 

Jan. 8 TENNESSEE 

Jan. 11 at Miss. State - TV 

Jan. 16 at Alabama - TV 

Jan. 18 GEORGIA 

Jan. 22 at Ole Miss 

Jan. 25 LSU - NBC-TV 

Jan. 29 VANDERBILT 

Jan. 31 at Kentucky 

Feb. 6 FLORIDA - TV 

Feb. 8 at Tennessee - TV 

Feb. 12 MISS. STATE 


Feb.15 ALABAMA - ESPN-TV 
Feb.19 at Georgia - ESPN-TV 
Feb.22 OLE MISS 

Feb.26 at LSU 

Mar. 1 at Vanderbilt 

Mar. 5-8 SEC Tournament, Lexington, 


Ky. 


Update on Football 
Away Game Plans 


AU vs. Georgia (Athens) 
Nov. 16, 9:00 - 11:00 a.m. CST 


Pre-game party (Cash Bar) in Athens at 
the Holiday Inn at Broad & Lumpkin Sts., 
Athens, GA 30603, 404/549-4433. 


The Atlanta Marriott Perimeter Center, 
246 Perimeter Center Parkway, NE, At- 
lanta, GA 30346, 404/394-6500 will be 
headquarters in Atlanta for the Auburn 
Alumni Association for the weekend for 
the package group. Round trip bus tickets 
to game available to package participants 
only. Weekend package accommodations 
are available. For more information, call 
205/826-4234. 


Auburn vs. Alabama 


BEAT BAMA PARTY—Last year the Jeffer- 
son County Auburn Club hosted the world’s 
largest Auburn party with more than 6,000 fans 
gathering at the Civic Center for all the fun. 
This year’s party should be a repeat. It'll be Nov. 
29 at the Civic Center and hosted again by the 
Jefferson County, Club. 


OUTSTANDING EDUCATOR—Norma J. 
Walters, assistant professor of vocational and 
adult education at Auburn, has been named this 
year's Outstanding Educator by the Alabama 
Vocational Association. She has been on the 
Auburn faculty since 1981 and also won an 
award in the health education category. Before 
joining the Auburn faculty, Dr. Walters was a 
state consultant for health occupations educa- 
tion with the Florida Department of Education. 


FOR SERVICE IN CALHOUN COUNTY— 
AS. “Sut” Mathews, Jr., '39 of Anniston was 
one of 20 honored for service to Auburn Uni- 
versity as an Auburn county committee member. 
For his outstanding work in Calhoun county he 
was presented a framed, illuminated copy of the 
Auburn Creed from President James Martin. A 
recent survey showed 1,007 Auburn alumni liv- 
ing in Calhoun County and 256 students from 
the county attending Auburn. 


Warman Honored 


James C. Warman, director of the Ala- 
bama Water Resources Research Institute 
at Auburn, was recently presented the 
“Special Recognition Award” of the 
National Water Well Association during 
the association's annual meeting in Balti- 
more, Md. He received the award in recog- 
nition of lengthy service to the profession, 
including service as a diréctor of the Ground 
Water Journal. 


Coordinator of 
Accounting & Property Control 


Auburn Alumni Association 
Auburn University Foundation 


The Auburn Alumni Association/ Auburn 
University Foundation seeks a coordinator of 
accounting and property management. Qualifi- 
cations: B. S. in accounting or business adminis- 
tration; a minimum of five years experience in 
the accounting profession or other areas of bus- 
iness; some knowledge of real estate transac- 
tions and processing; experience in computer 
use in relation to information storage and 
financial programs. 

Major responsibilities: administrative super- 
vision of financial operations, budget planning 
and development, assist Development staff in 
regard to general tax knowledge concerning 
gifts, prepare financial statements and reports. 

Application procedure: letter of interest in- 
cluding explanation of current duties; current 
vita including education background and expe- 
rience; three references including one supervi- 
sor; send application by Nov. 1 to Auburn 
Alumni Association/ Auburn University Foun- 
dation, Attention: Pat Brackin, 116 Foy Union, 


Auburn University, AL 36849. 
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Alumnalities 


1915-1939 


Robert J. Owens ‘15 had his 93rd birthday on 
Aug. 22. He now lives in Signal Mountain, 
Tenn., with his son, R. Vann Owens ‘53. 

Robert W. Taylor ‘24 of Guntersville writes 
that he is “back in the Lake City, still able to dig 
in the garden a little and fish sometimes.” 

Winston D. Alston '28 and his wife, Mary 
Alice, live in Birmingham, They have three 
children, seven grandchildren, and one great- 
grandson 

Naomi Ruth Jackson Royal ‘30 and her hus- 
band, Jesse D. Royal, live in Opelika where he is 
retired from Opelika Hardware. They have 
three children who all attended Auburn and 
each of whom married a fellow Auburn student. 
Jackson David Royal ‘55 married Joann Whor- 
ton ‘55. They live in Birmingham where he is 
with Wuzburg Brothers and she teaches at 
Mountain Brook Elementary School, Their 
daughter Karen Royal ‘80 also teaches in 
Mountain Brook. Martha Royal Brown ‘61 is a 
secretary with Boeing Aerospace in Huntsville. 
Her late husband, James Lamar Brown ‘61, was 
with NASA. The youngest child—Donald 
Thomas Royal '66—is director of internal aud- 
iting at Auburn. His wife, June Masters ‘67, is a 
music teacher and director of choirs at Opelika 
Trinity Presbyterian Church. 

William Brooke Turk ‘35, MD, is retired and 
lives in Auburn with his wife, Elizabeth, a 
librarian. Now that he's retired Dr. Turk spends 
his time in “golf, yardwork, and some cooking.” 
The Turks have four children—Elizabeth, Mar- 
tha Jo, William B., Jr., and Arthur—and four 
grandchildren. 

William S. Massa, Sr., 35 and his wife, Mar- 
garet, live in Chattanooga. He retired as chief of 
the Maps and Surveying Branch of TVA in 1977 
and since 1978 has worked part-time with Lowe 
Engineers, Inc., of Atlanta, Ga. The Massas 
have two children, Margaret Massa Dixon and 
William S. Massa, Jr. 

The pioneering work in sports medicine by 
Dr. Jack Hughston "38 has brought him much 
recognition, including recent articles in two 
magazines. The September issue of Inside Sports 
featured him in its "The Insider” section, and 
the September issue of Southern Living recog- 
nized him in “Southerners.” 

Alfred C. Daves '38 of Mobile retired as 
civilian assistant to the Commander of the 
Mobile Materiel Area USAF in 1969. He is 
currently a director of Microelectronics, Inc., 
which is involved in research projects for the 
Department of Defense. He is a member of the 
American Defense Preparedness Association, 
special assistant to the chief of the National 
Defense Executive Reserve, and commander of 
the Army of Tennessee of the Sons of Confed- 
erate Veterans. His daughter, Harriet Ann, is 
enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine at 
Auburn 

William L. Smith '39 of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
recently completed a nine-week consulting 
assignment with Grupo Industrial Amado in 
Las Cumbres, Panama, as a volunteer executive 
with the International Executive Service Corps. 
Mr. Smith, who was accompanied to Panama by 
his wife, Helen, is retired general manager of 
marketing with U.S. Steel. 


1940 -1949 


Paul R. Nichols '40 retired in 1980 as gen- 
eral manager of Alabama Precast Concrete. He 
and his wife, Rebecca, live in Gadsden. They 


have three children—Bruce F. Nichols ‘68, 
Paul R. Nichols, Jr., Ann Nichols Miller 74, 


and John W. Nichols 'g3—and three grand- 
children. 

Dan W. Hollis ‘41 retired Oct. 1, 1983, and 
continues to live in Auburn. He and his wife, 
Keith, spend five months each year at their 
summer home in Highlands, N.C. Dan is cur- 
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rently writing a book which he expects to pub- 
lish this fall. 

Lawson H. Collier ‘41 of Fayette is retired 
from the Fayette County Health Department 
He and his wife, Louise, have one son who lives 
in Chattanooga, Tenn. Mr. Collier spends his 
time gardening and fishing. 

Guy Clifford Wallis “42 is retired from ISO 
Commercial Risk Services, Inc., in Jacksonville, 
Fla. He lives in Tampa 

Loyd J. Vickers ‘43, technical superinten- 
dent of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Company's 
Freeport, IL, plant since it was under construc- 
tion in 1963, retired on April | after 38 years 
with the company. He began his career with the 
parent Goodyear Tire Co. in Gadsden and then 
moved to Cali, Columbia, He returned from 
South America in 1961 as senior tire designer at 
the Akron [Ohio | headquarters until his move 
to Kelly-Springfield in 1963. He and his wife, 
Sarah Dobson ‘43, have two married daughters, 
a son, and three grandchildren, They plan to 
stay in Freeport several more months before 
moving South. Both enjoy golf, fishing, and 
traveling. Loyd has been active with the Free- 
port Kiwanis Club for 18 years. 

E.H. (Ham) Wilson ‘43 recently joined the 
Auburn staff as director of governmental affairs. 
He will maintain an office in Montgomery. 

Warren Piper ‘44 of Venice, Fla., retired 
from Stone & Webster Engineering Corp. on 
July 31 as senior vice president and director of 
construction and manager of the general engi- 
neering department. He and his wife, Betty, 
moved to Venice from Stoughton, Mass. 

Kathleen Walker Duncan ‘46 reports that 
she is “feeling O.K. for a person of 82 years old.” 
Mrs. Duncan, who lost her husband in 1977, 
moved to Memphis, Tenn., from Phenix City in 
1982 where she and her sister, Evelyn Chappell, 
live ina condominium near St. Francis Hospital. 

Kenneth J. Barr ‘47, former président of 
Amoco Minerals Co., is new president and chief 
executive officer of Cyprus Minerals Co. in 
Englewood, Colo. Cyprus is a former Amoco 
subsidiary. 

Claude Sansom ‘48 retired in April after 34 
years with Republic Airlines (formerly South- 
ern Airways). He and his wife, Sammie, live in 
Dothan, where their son, Jon Sansom ‘85, is a 
sales representative with Colgate Palmolive's 
household products division. 

Ulysse Simon Harrison ‘48 of Chipley, Fla., 
was recently master of ceremonies at the 50th 
reunion of his high school graduation class— 
the Walton County High School Class of 1935— 
in Defuniak Springs, Fla. 

W. Henry Bryan, Jr., ‘48 retired in 1983 after 
35 years with General Electric, where his last 
position was department general manager. He 


SENIOR VP—Porter Aderholt, Jr., ‘49 has 
been promoted to senior vice president-gas con- 
trol with Southern National Gas Co. in Bir- 
mingham. He has been with the company since 
1952. 


BAND'S NEW LOOK—When the Auburn band took to the field for the first time at the 
Tennessee game, it had a new look. Although the band has had new uniforms, this year's outfit is 
the first uniform style change in 30 years. The new flag corps also debuted in Knoxville. Modeling 
their new outfits are, from left, drum major Katy Worthington, band member Kevin Owsley, and 
flag corps member Janet Moore. : 


spent the next year as executive vice president 
for Cresant Electric, a Midwest electrical whole- 
sale firm, before retiring on the lake at Eufaula 
with his wife, Joy. 

Graham Hixson ‘48 of Woodward Academy 
in College Park, Ga., has been named the na- 
tional high school coach of the year by the Na- 
tional High School Coaches Association. He has 
coached the Woodward War Eagles for 22 years 
with only one losing season. Before coaching at 
Woodward he coached at high schools in Gai- 
nesville and Commerce, Ga. Mr. Hixson has a 
master’s from the University of Georgia and 
teaches math in addition to coaching. He and 
his wife, Martha Callahan (Tat) ‘48, have a 
daughter, Linda Hixon Gilmore ‘77, a CPA in 
College Park. 

Gurvis Murphy Moore ‘49, director of the 
Seed Division of the Alabama State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture & Industries, was elected 
president of the Association of American Seed 
Control Officers in August at a meeting in 
Ottawa, Canada. The association includes all the 
state and federal seed control officials in the 
USS. and the provinces of Canada. 

William L. (Bill) Seal ‘49 retired from the 
Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture after 35 
years. He and his family continue to live in 
Gulfport, Miss. 

Robert P. Bentley 49 of Notasulga retired 
on Jan. 1, 1985, after 32 years with the Bank of 
Tallassee 

Porter Aderholt, Jr., 49 is new senior vice 
president of gas control with Southern Natural 
Gas in Birmingham. He has been with the com- 
pany since 1952 and has held several previous 
positions in gas control with the company, most 
recently that of vice president. 
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F. Daniel Hale "50 has been named product 
manager of bond cote with WestPoint-Pepper- 
ell’s Industrial Fabrics Division in West Point, 
Ga. He and his wife, Dorothy, have two sons— 
Joseph Daniel and Charles David. 

Harold Goyette ‘50, principal of Cole & 
Goyette, Architects and Planners, Inc., in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., was recently honored for his con- 
tributions as founding director and past presi- 
dent of the Society for College and University 
Planning. A graduate of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Design, Mr. Goyette’s professional 
accomplishments include planning for public 
and independent colleges and universities. 
Among his projects have been planning for 
Harvard University, Reza Shah Kabir Univer- 
sity, and the Air National Guard Professional 
Military Education Center. Mr. Goyette and 
nine colleagues founded the Society for College 
and University Planning in 1965 to bring 
together academic, fiscal, and physical planning 
officers of universities to address issues involved 
in growth and change at institutions of higher 
education. Membership has grown from 300 
charter members to more than 1,500. 

Edwin L. Davis ‘50 is new division manager 
of Alpha Industries’ Central Microwave subsid- 
iary in St. Louis, Mo. Before joining Alpha he 
was vice president and general manager of Acco 
Babcock’s American Chain Division for three 
years. Earlier he spent more than 30 years with 
General Electric, leaving as general manager of 
engineering manufacturing operations of the 
Audio Electronics Division in Syracuse, N.Y. 

Leon Wilson ‘50 retired as agribusiness 


teacher at Southeast High in Bradenton, Fla.,on _ 


June 25. He and his wife, Lois, now live on their 
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farm near Jasper, Ala. They have three children: 
Greg Wilson ‘71, Cheryl Wilson Rehak ‘75, 
and Ronald Wilson, a graduate of Vanderbilt. 

Henry E. Hyche ‘51 of Birmingham was 
elected to the board of Toastmasters Interna- 
tional during the organization's 54th conven- 
tion in August. He is one of 17 international 
directors of the organization and has earned 
Toastmasters’ highest member recognition— 
the Distinguished Toastmaster Award. Mr. 
Hyche is director of management planning and 
information for the Alabama Region of State 
Farm Insurance. He served on the Alabama 
Governor's Traffic Safety Coordinating Com- 
mittee in 1970-73. A member of the Bluff Parks 
Lions Club, he is a past Outstanding Member. 
He and his wife, Joanne Broach ‘52, also a 
Toastmaster, have one son. 

Harry A. Golemon ‘51, president and chair- 
man of Golemon & Rolfe Associates, Inc., 
Architects, has been commissioned a member 
of the Board of Regents for the Advisory Com- 
mittee to the State of Texas Preservation Board 
by Gov. Mark White. Mr. Golemon also is 
chairman of the Texas Historical Commission. 

John L. Yates ‘51 of Town Creek retired in 
1982 as director of the Lawrence County Tech- 
nical School. He is now area vice president of 
American Educators Insurance Co. 

H.W. Grimes ‘52 has been named superin- 
tendent of the Black Belt Substation of the Au- 
burn Agriculture Research Station. 

R. Vann Owens ‘53 was appointed Chancery 
Court Judge of Hamilton County, Tenn., in Jan- 
uary. He and his wife, Janice Williams, a 
former “Miss Auburn,” live in Signal Mountain, 
Tenn. 

Thomas M. Lambert, Jr., ‘53 of Florence 
retired March 31 after 31 years with Reynolds 
Metals. Ac the time of retirement he was plant 
controller at the Alabama Reclamation Plant in 
Listerhill after holding other positions in Louis- 
ville, Ky., Sheffield, Ala., Richmond, Va., Atlanta, 
Ga., and Corpus Christi, Tex. He and his wife, 
Sarah, enjoy growing flowers and vegetables on 
the 15-acre homesite. “I am playing golf every 
chance I get, and thank the good Lord each day,” 
he writes, “for good health and a good wife who 
encourages me to play after 31 years of work, 
work, work.” The Lamberts have four children 
and seven grandchildren. 

Joel R. Smith ‘53 is retired from the military 
and is now pastor of the La Paz Community 
Church (English-speaking) in La Paz, Bolivia. 

Jody Guthrie Smirl ‘54 won election to her 
fifth term in the West Virginia House of Dele- 
gates last November. In February her husband, 
Dan Smirl ‘57, was transferred to the Baltimore- 
Annapolis area where the Chessie System pro- 
moted him to Maryland Division manager. He 
had been West Virginia manager for the past 10 
years with headquarters in Huntington. Jody 
continues to keep the house in Huntington and 
spends as much time as possible in Maryland 
with Dan. Their youngest son, Dan M. Smirl 
'84, graduated in building science and is with 
Mellon-Stewart Construction Co. in Dallas 

Marianne Jackson Cashatt ‘54, director of 
special services at the Woodrow Wilson Reha- 
bilitation Center, was chosen the Virginia Gov- 
ernmental Employee of the Year. She lives in 
Fishersville, Va 

John R. Segrest, Jr., ‘54 of Huntsville writes 
that their daughter, Mary Margaret Segrest, 
graduated from Auburn in August— "That makes 
five of five in our family to get degrees from 
Auburn—and AU will be off my payroll at 
last—at least in the tuition department!” The 
Segrest graduates are (including a daughter-in 
law): John R. Segrest ‘54, Carol Wagoner 
Segrest ‘56, John L. Segrest 78, Alan Lee Seg- 
rest 79, Tami Williams Segrest ‘79, and Mary 
Margaret Segrest ‘85. 

George E. Uthlaut ‘54 is now operative man- 
ager, production department, for Exxon Co., 
USA, in Houston, Tex. He and his wife, 
Dorothy Stafford ‘54, have lived for the past 
four years in London, England, where George 
was managing director of Esso, UK 


1955-1959 


Norman E. Poole '55 of Decatur, Ga., has 
been with Ivan Allen Co. for 30 years. He and 
his wife, Marilyn, have two sons: Michael D. 
Poole '80—who lives in Bluefield, W.Va., with 
his wife, Karen Wilkinson ‘80, and two sons 
David and Daniel—and Marshall Lane Poole 
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BO JACKSON MEETS BO JACKSON—Auburn’s top tiger, Bo Jackson, recently met Bo 
Jackson, a veterinarian from Lakeland, Fla. Dr. Bo, whose first name is really Robert and who 
graduated from Auburn in 1976, was in town to attend a workshop in canine ophthalmology and 
was happy to meet his namesake, whose first name is actually Vincent. Both have been called “Bo” 


by family and friends “forever.” 


’85, who works for Hartford Insurance and lives 
in Roswell, Ga., with his wife, Jill Waggoner, 
who attended Auburn but is a graduate of Geor- 
gia State. 

Martha Kirkland (Snookie) McClendon ‘55 
and her husband, Thomas McClendon ‘55, live 
in Ozark. Snookie is business education teacher 
at Dale County High and Tom is recreation 
director for the City of Ozark. They have three 
children: Tommy McClendon ‘79, Kirk 
McClendon '84, and Jeanie McClendon. 

Henry Carl Cook'55 is an electrical engineer 
with the Department of the Interior's Bureau of 
Reclamation. He worked in Oklahoma, Texas, 
Nevada, and Utah before moving to the Denver 
Federal Engineering and Research Center. He 
and his wife, Mary Elizabeth, and have three 
children—Henry, Jr., Mary Jane, and James 
Wesley. 

Nancy Killbore Green ‘55 and her husband, 
Jerry—president of Texas Building Products 
with offices in Houston, San Antonio, Beau- 
mont, and Dallas—live in Rosenberg, Tex., 
where their son, Randall Killgore Green, grad- 
uated as valedictorian in May. He is a National 
Merit Scholar and recipient of a Phi Beta Kappa 
Award for outstanding scholarship from the 
Greater Houston Alumni Association. Randy, 
grandson of Ernest Samples Killgore ‘25, is a 
freshman in pre-med at Baylor University in 
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PRESIDENT —Robert R. Long '59 is the new 
president and member of the board of Trust 
Company Bank of Atlanta. A graduate of the 
Harvard Business School, he became executive 
vice president in 1978 


Waco, Tex., this fall. The Greens have two 
other children—a married daughter, Jeri Ann 
Roden, and a son, Douglas Edward, who is a 
junior in high school. 

Jack N. Reynolds ‘55 and his family—wife 
Armeto Chandler ‘57 and son Jim—have re- 
cently moved to Mannheim, Germany, where 
Jack is a military agricultural advisor. 

Carole Levie Waters ‘56 is director of the 
Second Presbyterian School in Ft. Lauderdale, 
Fla. She and her husband, Robert Waters ‘56, 
have three children— Mark, Elizabeth, and Caro- 
lyn. Bob is president of Gold Coast Ice Machines, 
Inc. 

Hazel Riddle Stover ‘56 has recently been 
promoted to executive officer of the Institute of 
Molecular Biophysics at Florida State Univer- 
sity. She and her husband, W.H. (Smokey) 
Stover ‘58, have three children—Hank, 28; 
Lynne, 26; and Mike, 24 

Dan W. Smirl ‘57 was recently promoted to 
manager of the Maryland Division of the Ches- 
sie System. He had been manager of the West 
Virginia Division. His wife, Jody Guthrie ‘54, 
is a member of the West Virginia House of 
Delegates 

Sam Wainwright ‘57 of Dothan is imme 
diate past president of the National Council of 
Engineering Examiners. He is president of 
Wainwright Engineering and former chairman 
of the Alabama Professional Engineers and 
Land Surveyors Registration Board 

Robert R. Long ‘59 is the new president and 
member of the board of Trust Company Bank, 
lead bank in the Trust Company of Georgia 
bank system. He has been with the bank since 
1967 and executive vice president of Trust 
Company Bank of Savannah from 1973 to 1977 
when he returned to Atlanta as executive vice 
president, responsible for personal and small 
business banking, branches, installment loans 
credit cards, marketing, factoring, and bank 
operations. He has an MBA trom Harvard 

Tom Harper Parks, Jr., ‘59 is test engineer 
with Sikorsky Support Services at Ft. Rucker 
He retired from the Navy in 1981. He and his 
wife, Martha Hodges ‘60, have four children— 
Tom H. Parks, Il!, John H. Parks, Edwin E 
Parks, a sophomore at Auburn; and Nydia E 
Parks, a freshman at Auburn 

Charles E. Davis ‘59 has worked for McDon- 
nell-Douglas in Huntington Beach, Calif., for 26 
years. Recently named Engineer of the Month, 
he is reliability manager for Harpoon Missile, 
KC-10 Aerial Refueler, and Mast Mounted 
Sight programs. His wife, Charlotte, is secretary 
to the board of education for the Santa Ana 
Unified School District. They have three sons— 
Auburn under a Navy 


steven. '9 who attends 


ROTC scholarship; Brian, 17, a senior in high 
school and an Air Force Academy applicant; and 
Neil, 13, an “A” student in junior high. Steven 
and Brian are Eagle Scouts and all three sons are 
in the Order of the Arrow. The family lives in 
Santa Ana, Calif., and visits Auburn regularly. 

Bryant T. Castellow, II, 59 is a registered 
professional engineer specializing in heating, 
ventilating and air conditioning (H VAC) work. 
He is presently under contract to Honeywell as 
the project engineer responsible for design and 
construction of the HVAC instrumentation and 
control work at the three Palo Verde Nuclear 
Plants in the Arizona desert. He and his wife, 
Carline Stephens ‘61, have three children. Carl 
is an Auburn sophomore and Kakki will enter 
next year. 


1960 


Glenda Ree Bolton Wheeles and her hus- 
band, Harold Lloyd Wheeles ‘62, live in Syla- 
cauga where Harold recently retired after 22% 
years with E.I. duPont Construction, as field 
manager. They have two children—Kerry, 21,a 
senior at Clemson; and Joy Ree Wheeles Price, 
who attended Auburn two years and is married 
to Steven Craig Price ‘82. Joy and Craig live in 
Huntsville where he is assistant sports director 
for WAAY and she is a graphic illustrator 

Mr. and Mrs. Phillip Aaron O'Berry (Terri 
Martin) live in Ames, lowa, where Phillip is 
director of the National Animal Disease Center. 
Terri is busy with their six children—Kelly, 19, 
a student at the University of lowa; Eric, 17; 
Holly, 16; Danny, 16; Andy, 13; and Toby, 10 

Tom Avret of Jacksonville, Fla., is president 
of War Eagle Transfer Service, Inc., a pharma- 
ceutical firm delivery service covering eight 
states in the Southeast. He is also vice president 
of F.A.F., Inc., and is vice president of the 
Greater Jax Auburn Club. Tom's wife, Dianne, a 
graduate of Georgia Southern University, is 
president of F.A.F., Inc. They live in Jackson- 
ville with their children, Clint, 16; Chad, 10; and 
Christy, 10. 

Martha Blanche Hodges and her husband, 
Tom Parks -'59, live in Headland with their 
children—Tom, 24; John, 22; Ed, 19; and Nydia, 
18. 

Martha W. Hansens lives in Birmingham 
where she is an account executive with E.F. 
Hutton & Co. 

Don Russell is president of Interface Floor- 
ing Systems, Inc., in LaGrange, Ga. He recently 
accepted the Excellence in Industrial Export 
Award at the Governor's International Award 
Winners Banquet at the World Trade Club in 
Atlanta, Ga. His company manufactures and 
markets free-lay carpet tile and other products 
designed primarily for contract installations 
and, in addition to its two plants in Georgia, also 
operates plants in Canada and England. Don 
lives with his wife, Marilyn Jones ‘61, in 
LaGrange 


COACH OF YEAR—Graham Hixon ‘48, coach 
of Woodward Academy in College Park, Ga., 
has been named national High School Football! 
Coach of the Year by the National High Schoo 
Coaches Association. He has been coaching for 
31 years and has headed the Woodward War 
Eagles for 22 years with only one losing seasor 


The Auburn Alumnews 


CLASS OF 1960—Pictured at their class reunion on Sept. 14 were the following members of the 
Class of 1960, from left to right, Row 1: Eva Mae Jernigan Spielman, Judi Buchanan Gaiser, Sally 


Beck Everett, Evelyn Ray Dauphin, Molly Earnest 


Miller, Sue Barrett Waller, Lydia Moore Almand, 


Trixie McDuffie Jobe, Nancy Carr Garrett, Camille L. Payne, Betty Jean McGhee Ross, Elaine 


Fortenberry 


Williams, Carol Hogan Hancock, Mary Griffin Martin, Glenda Bolton Wheeles, 


Mildred Johnson Cohen, and Ginger Spear Hawk. Row 2: Reggie Simmons, Earl Norton, Elizabeth 
Dopson Nelson, Tomilyn Eagar Isbell, Nancy Friel Huey, Michael A. Papadeas, John F. Wilson, W. 
Clanton Mosley, Dan Sansing, Diane Shepard, Shura K. Massey, Sydna Roton Wells, Tom Avant, 
Tom Walthall, Carolyn Sellers Allman, J.K. Wright, and Barbara Robison. Row 3: John M. Allman, 


1962-1964 


John T. Henderson ‘62 has been promoted 
to senior vice president of Citizens and South- 
ern Georgia Corp. in Atlanta, Ga. A veteran of 
the Navy, John joined C & S in 1969 and has 
served the bank in a variety of areas, including 
operations, system development, and person- 
nel. He lives in Buckhead with his wife, Carole. 

Joseph P. Bethea ‘62 is public affairs man- 
ager for Chevron U.S.A., Inc., in Montgomery. 
He is also active in the community, serving on 
the Agribusiness Advisory Council for the State 
Department of Education, as vice president of 
the FFA Foundation, and as a trustee for Ala- 
bama Independent Colleges. He is on the board 
of directors for Crimestoppers, Inc., and also 
works with Montgomery Crime Prevention 
Program, Inc., and the Capitol City Kiwanis 
Club. He and his wife, Kathy, have three chil- 
dren, Ed, Leslie, and Pat. 

James W. Mathews, MD, '63 practices with 
Internal Medicine Associates in Opelika. He is a 


MICROWAVE—Edwin L. Davis "50 is new 
division manager of Alpha Industries’ Central 
Microwave subsidiary in St. Louis, Mo. Former 
head of American Chain for three years, Mr. 
Davis spent 30 years with General Electric. 
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member of the State of Alabama Medical Asso- 
ciation and the American Society of Internal 
Medicine. He lives in Auburn with his wife, 
Carolyn, and their children, Sherry, 16, and 
Susan, 15. Dr. Mathews is a former member of 
the Board of Directors of the Auburn Alumni 
Association and currently serves on the Human- 
ities Advisory Council. 

Holbert L. (Dunk) Hale, Jr., ‘64 is quality 
assurance superintendent for Monsanto Elec- 
tronic Materials Co. in Spartanburg, S.C., which 
manufactures silicon wafers for the semicon- 
ductor industry. He and his wife, Julia, have 
three daughters. Two of them, Mona and Patri- 
cia, are students at Auburn. 

Ben Giles ‘64 has been promoted to manager, 
shuttle processing support with Lockheed Space 
Operations at Kennedy Space Center, Fla. He 
manages the logistics support operation of all 
four space shuttles from landing through launch. 

Richard E. Kerley ‘64 lives in New York, 
N.Y., where he is executive vice president with 
Ogden Allied Services Corp. 


1965-1966 


W.D. (Dan) Ozley '65 is now domestic oper- 
ations manager for the satellite communica- 
tions division of Scientific Atlanta Corp. Pre- 
viously he was with Harris Corp. in Melbourne, 
Fla. 

Cmdr. Thomas T. Mitchell, III, 65 is the 
new commanding officer of attack squadron 122 
at Naval Air Station, Lemoore, Calif. The 
change of command ceremony was on Sept. 11. 

Larry Lee ‘66 became executive director of 
the Tri-Rivers Waterway Development Asso- 
ciation in Dothan on Sept. 1. He directs associa- 
tion activities in public information, govern- 
mental relations, and industrial development in 
Southeast Alabama, Southwest Georgia, and 
Northwest Florida. A former editor with sev- 
eral publications, he directed farm news for 
Capital Agri Net before joining Tri-Rivers. He 
is a board member of Goodwill Industries of 
Central Alabama. 

Dr. Ken Hudson ‘66, academic dean of 
Patrick Henry State Junior College in Monroe- 
ville, is president of the Alabama Academic 
Deans Association. He joined Patrick Henry in 
1975, serving as director of institutional re- 
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John E. Reid, Wayne Ashmore, John Overmeyer, Boyd Cobb, Ray Seewer, Laudrey White, Bob 
Henson, Peter Kenyon, John R. Mills, Donald T. Bowers, Jim (Punch) Patterson, Bill Spann, Tom 
Bivin, Jack Blessing, Don Russell, and N. Marriner Smith. Row 4: Ed Duke, Jim Ivey, Jerry Dickey, 
Bobby D. Ezell, Fred Fay, Jerry E. Sides, Bob Meadows, Tom Taylor, Terry Sellers, Jr., Lamar 
Rawson, Tom Fagan, R.G. (Jerry) Chandler, Jack C. Lewis, Jimmy R. Reeves, John Gammage, James 
Isbell, and Joe Oddo. Row 5: Jud Prater, Ray Garrett, Ted Bolen, Jim Bendall, Jim Rooker, Frank A. 
Self, Joe W. Walker, Winfred Powell, Bill Davis, Bill Voigt, E.D. Walker, Alton Clingan, Jr., 
Howard Palmes, Tom Nash, Tom Crowder, and Stan Reach. 


search and then academic dean. He has taught 
night courses for Livingston, Troy, and Auburn, 
as well as junior colleges. He has published 
numerous articles in scientific and educational 
journals and a biology lab manual, and he 
helped write successful grant proposals for the 
college's Title II program and the Monroe 
County Library. He is a member of 42 societies 
including the Ecology Society of America, Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association, American 
Fisheries Society, and Society for College and 
University Planning. He and his wife, Carol, 
have four children—Jeff, 17; Rhonda, 15; Ken- 
dra, 9; and Todd, 19, who is serving in Germany 
with the Army. 

Joe C. Strickland, DMD, ‘66, has an ortho- 
dontics practice in Huntsville. He is a member 
of the Southern Society of Orthodentistry and 
the Association of Orthodontists. He and his 
wife, Gail, have eight children—Scott, 16; Ali- 
son, 14; Laura, 13; Melissa, 10; Adam, 8; Ben, 5; 
Tyler, 3; and Hiliary, 1. 

William Preston Dunaway ‘66 and his wife, 
Carolyn Bennett ‘66, are faculty members at 
Jacksonville State University in Jacksonville. 
Bill received the Ed.D. in school administration 
from Ole Miss in 1974, and Carolyn completed 
her Ed.D. in curriculum and teaching at Auburn 
in 1983. They have a son, Rob, 16. 

Lt.Col. Paul J. Lowery ‘66 serves with the 
Marine Corps Air Station in Iwankuni, Japan. 

BORN: A daughter, Courtney Leigh, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Guy B. Springer “65 in May. Guy is 
livestock specialist for the Mississippi Coopera- 
tive Extension Service at Mississippi State Uni- 
versity. They live in Pontotoc, Miss., with their 
other daughter, Rachel Laura, 6. 


1967 


Robert Lawrence Miller is agency director 
for State Farm Insurance in Milledgeville, Ga. 

Sam Henry Adams is assistant to the director 
of the Supercomputer Computations Research 
Institute at Florida State University in Talla- 
hassee, Fla. He is in charge of technical support. 

Kay Ellen Ivey of Montgomery recently 
received the 1985 Distinguished Citizen Award 
in honor of her achievements in the field of 
business from Alpha Gamma Delta Fraternity. 


—Village Photographers 


Phil Humann was elected chairman of the 
board for Trust Company of Georgia. He was 
formerly executive vice president and holds 


na 


FOR SERVICE IN LAUDERDALE 
COUNTY —H.M. “Fuzzy” Perritt of Florence, 
an Auburn county committee member, was 
honored by President James Martin for his ser- 
vice to Auburn University in the Lauderdale 
County area. He was among 20 members to 
receive a framed, illuminated copy of the Au- 
burn Creed. The creed is a copy of the original 
flown aboard the space shuttle Columbia by 
Auburn astronauts Ken Mattingly and Henry 
Hartsfield. A recent survey showed 679 Auburn 
alumni living in Lauderdale County and 166 
students from the county attending Auburn. 
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FOR SERVICE IN COFFEE COUNTY— 


4 _ Dr. Thomas M. (Tim) Miller ‘50 of Elba, an 


AR: e me NEL 


Auburn county committee member, was awarded 
a framed, illuminated copy of the Auburn Creed 
by President James Martin for the important 
role he has played in calling attention to the 
many ways in which Auburn University serves 
the people of the state and Coffee County. A 
recent survey showed 623 Auburn alumni living 
in Coffee County and 187 students from the 
county attending Auburn. 


both.the bachelor's and master's in economics 
from Auburn. 

Robert N. Smelley completed 23 years of 
teaching this year at North Gwinnett High 
School. He was voted Star Teacher for 1984- 
1985 and inducted into the Gwinnett County 
“Teacher Hall of Fame” at the end of the 1985 
school year. 

Lt.Col. G.W. (Jerry) Stalnaker is assigned to 
the 33rd Tactical Fighter Wing. He lives in 
Niceville, Fla., with his wife, Davia, and sons, 
Zack and Jake. 

Alan P. Hinds of Noblesville, Ind., is human 
resources planning manager for GTE’s mid- 
western operations in Westfield, Ind. 

MARRIED: Judy L. Noles to Lee Lafollette 
on July 20. Judy is curriculum specialist with 
Chambers County Schools and a night instruc- 
tor for Southern Union State Junior College. 
Lee is associated with McClendon Trucking Co. 
in Lafayette. They live in Wadley. 

ADOPTED: A daughter, Anna Katherine, 
by Mr. and Mrs. George W. Dyar (Peggy 
Kirby) of Opelika in May. She is now seven 
months old. 

BORN: A daughter, Patricia Marrow, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Michael F. Heard on Dec. 5, 1984. 
Michael is manager of the service provisioning 
center with Southern Bell in Jacksonville, Fla. 


1968-1969 


Charles E. Cook ‘68 has begun his second 
term as a vice president of the Northwest 
Region of the Florida Engineering Society and 
will direct the activities of the financial affairs 
division of the 4,000-member society. He is 
employed as water superintendent for the City 
of Tallahassee. 

Ben H. Reid ‘68 has been transferred from 
Huntsville where he worked for the past 18 
years with IBM Federal Systems Division to 
Atlanta and IBM's Information Programming 
Services. In Huntsville Ben dealt mainly with 
the space program, most recently with 
Spacelab. He lives in Marietta with his wife, 
Pat, and children, Shannon and Chris. 

Roger Easley ‘68 is professor of clinical 
pathology and coordinator of laboratory servi- 
ces at the College of Veterinary Medicine at 
Mississippi State University. 

James A. Tommey ‘69 and his wife, Cheryl 
Walding ‘68, live in Columbus, Ga., where he is 
insurance fieldman for American Hardware 
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FOR SERVICE IN MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY —John A. Garrett '37 of Montgomery 
was one of 20 Auburn county committee mem- 
bers to receive a framed, illuminated copy of the 
Auburn Creed from President James Martin in 
recognition for the role he has played in calling 
attention to the many ways in which Auburn 
University serves people of the state and Mont- 
gomery County. There are 5,164 Auburn alumni 
living in Montgomery County and 1,006 stu- 
dents from there attending Auburn. 


Mutual and she is choral director at Hardaway 
High School and choir director at Rose Hill 
United Methodist Church. They have two- 
children—Matthew, 11, and Amanda, 8. 

Thomas M. McCulley ‘68 is senior vice pres- 
ident and marketing director at AmSouth Bank 
in Birmingham where he lives with his wife and 
three children—Ellen, 7; Lacey, 5; and Mason, 
2. 

Kathryn Poe Lansden '69 received the Mas- 
ter of Education in educational administration 
and supervision from Albany [Ga.] State Col- 
lege on June 2. 

BORN: A son, James Till Matta, on June 18 
to Margaret L. Till ‘68 and her husband, James 
F. Matta. Drs. Till and Matta are members of 
the Biological Sciences faculty at Old Dominion 
University in Norfork, Va. 


1970 


William H. Lee of Miami, Fla., has been 
promoted to vice president of operations re- 
search and development for the Burger King 
Corp. He began his career in 1975 in Atlanta, 


Ga., and has since scaled the ranks of both res- , 


taurant operations and corporate training and 
development positions. Bill previously served 
as director of development for the southern 
division. 

Betty Ann Nettles Bronaugh is a kinder- 
garten teacher at Houston Academy in Dothan. 
She lives in Dothan with her husband, Rick, and 
their children, Will, 11, and Beth, 6. 

J. Ferrell Curlee, Jr., and his wife, Faye 
Smith ‘71, have moved to Lilburn, Ga., where 
Ferrell was recently promoted to chief of food 
service and general sanitation for Gwinnet 
County Environmental Health Section of Geor- 
gia Department of Human Resources in Law- 
renceville, Ga. Faye is a media specialist at 
Mainstreet Elementary School in DeKalb 
County. They have two daughters, Erin, 7, and 
Janel, 4. 

David F. Mann works for NASA's Flight 
Operations Branch in Huntsville. He was the 
data management coordinator for the recent 
Spacelab-3 flight. 

Mr. and Mrs. John L. Christian (June Allen 
'72) live in Headland with their son, Wynn, 10. 
John is band director at Northview High School 
in Dothan and June is a media specialist for 
Girard Middle School. 


Loyd P. Owens ‘51 of Heflin was among the 20 
Auburn county committee members honored 
for service to Auburn University. He received a 
framed, illuminated copy of the Auburn Creed 
from President James Martin in recognition of 
the role he has played in calling attention to 
Auburn University's services to the state and 
Cleburne County. Ninety-four alumni live in 
Cleburne County and 24 students from the 
county are attending Auburn. 


Dariel Wayne Daniel is coach of the 4-time 
AAA state wrestling champions at Troup High 
School in LaGrange, Ga. His career record is 
120-9-1 and he has been selected as the Region 
3 Southeastern Coach of the Year by the Na- 
tional High School Athletic Coaches Association. 

Karen Lee Reteneller is corporate publica- 
tions manager for Harris Business Information 
Systems, a sector of the Harris Corp., in Atlanta, 
Ga. She is also editor of the employee magazine, 
Bits & People. She lives in Norcross, Ga., and 
recently made her first visit to the campus in 
several years. 

BORN: A son, William Jeremy, to Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Lamar Stone, Sr., (Kathryn Wylene Fin- 
ley) on Feb. 14, 1985. He joins brother, Jamie, 6. 
They live in Fitzgerald, Ga., where Kathy 
teaches enrichment classes for gifted students 
and Lamar is a farmer. 


PROMOTED—J_L. Grant, Jr., ‘69 has been 
appointed vice president for manufacturing- 
wovens for WestPoint Pepperell’s Apparel 
Fabrics Division in New Braunfels, Tex. He and 
his wife, Carolyn, have two children—Tara 
Celeste, 13, and Jefferson L., Ill, 10. 


FOR SERVICE IN TUSCALOOSA 
COUNTY — Albert Pitts ‘50 of Northport was 
one of 20 Auburn county committee members 
honored by President James Martin for his out- 
standing work on behalf of Auburn University. 
For the important role he played in the Tusca- 
loosa County area he received a framed, illumi- 
nated copy of the Auburn Creed. A recent sur- 
vey showed 597 Auburn alumni living in Tusca- 
loosa County and 71 students from the county 
attending Auburn. 


1972 


Stillman D. Knight, Jr., is executive vice 
president for apartment development for the 
Mitchell Company, a real estate development 
company in Mobile that was recently acquired 
by First Southern Federal Savings and Loan 
Association, 

W.F. (Bill) Nixon has been appointed oper- 
ations manager at WestPoint Pepperell's Lan- 
tuck Felt Mill in Lanett. He was formerly super- 
visor of quality assurance, shipping and receiv- 
ing. Bill joined WestPoint in April 1973 as a 
management trainee in the Apparel Fabrics 
Division in West Point, Ga. He lives in Valley 
with his wife, Connie, and their children, Matt, 
13, and Jill, 9 

Jane Murphy Burns has joined Gulf States 
Paper Corp. as a programmer/analyst in the 
corporate information services department at 
the company’s national headquarters in Tusca- 
loosa. She was formerly with the James River 
Corp. as a systems analyst. Jane has also served 
in similar positions at Bryan Whitfield Memor- 
ial Hospital in Demopolis and with the Auburn 
University Computer Center. She is married to 
David H. Burns '74 and has two daughters 

Anderson Morrow Morris, MD, has joined 
Cardiovascular Associates P.C. of Birmingham 
to practice clinical and nuclear cardiology. He 
lives in Birmingham with his wife, Mary 
Johnson. 

Johnny L. Vaughn is a programmer/analyst 
with Computer Sciences Corp. in Huntsville, 
where he lives with his wife, Patsy, and their 
three sons 

Carroll Hart Sullivan is practicing law in 
Mobile. He and his wife, Carol Heacock, have 
two children, Frances, 9, and John, 7. 

BORN: A son, Dixon, to Mr. and Mrs. Mal- 
colm Clifton Davenport, V, (Mary Ann What- 
ley) on Feb. 5. He joins brothers Malcolm, VI, 5, 
and McKenzie, 3. They live in Dalton, Ga., 
where Cliff is a tax attorney. 


1973 


Vickie Gantt Gilchrist has been promoted 
to vice president of corporate services for The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank in Atlanta, 
Ga. She lives in Morningside, Ga., with her 
husband, Edward. 

Janet McGee is now Janet McGee Law. She 
and her husband live in Montgomery. 


The Auburn Alumnews 


John C. Roboski has joined Gulf States 
Paper Corp. as a wildlife biologist in the Natu- 
ral Resources, Recreation, and Wood Products 
Group. He was formerly a research biologist for 
the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission. He and his wife, Beverly, have two 
daughters. 

S. Rainer Meadows is vice president and 
cashier of the First National Bank of Opelika. 
He is married to Susan Whitlow ‘77. They live 
in Opelika with their children—Maggie, 6; Jen- 
nifer, 3; and Price, 1. 

Deborah Robertson Larson lives in Gulf 
Breeze, Fla., with her husband, Skip. She teaches 
third grade in Pensacola, Fla. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Thomas Hebson, 
III, '72 (Donna Wilkins) live in Sylacauga. 

Robert and Ann Pruet Sylvester live in 
Newark, Del., where Bob supervises chemical 
engineering consultants in duPont’s engineer- 
ing department and Ann coordinates volunteer 
support at Wilson Elementary School. They 
recently coached the Rowdies soccer team to a 
division championship in Newark’s Kirlswood 
Soccer Club. They have four sons. 

MARRIED: Anne Boyd Lane to Conrad 
Kohlman. They live in Marietta, Ga. 

BORN: A daughter, Sarah Elizabeth, to 
Danny and Glennda Tillatson (Glennda Pea- 
cock) on March 16, 1985. She joins sister 
Kathleen, 2. They live in Altamonte Springs, 
Fla. 


1974 


Marianne Higgins Sansing is the art direc- 
tor for Barnhart, Hamilton, Campfield, a new 
advertising, marketing, and public relations 
agency in Pensacola, Fla. Before joining the new 
agency she had held a number of positions with 
Dodson, Craddock & Born Advertising, han- 
dling a number of projects including McDon- 
ald's Gulf Coast and public relations for the 
Ronald McDonald House. She was 1984-85 vice 
president of the Gulf Coast Children’s Founda- 
tion, serves on the board of Florida's Junior 
Miss, Inc., and is listed in the 1984-85 edition of 
Who's Who Among American Women. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Wayne Butland (Be- 
linda Buchli) live in Montgomery where Wayne 
is an electrical engineer with the Standard 
Information Systems Center at Gunter AFS, 
and Belinda teaches learning disability English 
at Robert E. Lee High School. They have two 
children—Becky, 10, and Ronny, 8. 


FOR SERVICE TO BULLOCK COUNTY— 
Walter E. Stone '47 of Union Springs was one of 
20 Auburn county committee members to receive 
a framed, illuminated copy of the Auburn Creed 
from President James Martin for his role in 
calling attention to the services provided by 
Auburn University to the people of Alabama 
and the Bullock County area, home of 198 Au- 
burn alumni and 45 Auburn students. 


October 1985 


Gregory Rane is executive vice president 
with Great Southern Wood, Inc. He lives in 
Dothan with his wife, Kathleen, and their 
children—Keith, 9, and Kylie, 7. 

Capt. Leonard S. Woody, Jr., was assigned 
command of E Company, 6th Aviation Training 
Battalion, Ist Aviation Brigade (Air Assault), in 
May. E Company supports commissioned offi- 
cers while they are attending Initial Entry Rotor 
Wing Training at Fr. Rucker. Leonard lives in 
Enterprise with his wife, Georgia. 

Lt.Col. Richard A. Wright has been re- 
assigned to duty as chief of force integra- 
tion/ modernization at HQ, Fifth U.S. Army, Ft. 
Sam Houston, Tex. He and his wife, Linda, have 
a son, Richard. 

Mr. and Mrs. David A. Blodgett'75 (Martha 
Lee Pursley) live in Pensacola, Fla., where Dave 
is a sales representative for Matthew-Bender & 
Co., and Martha is alumni coordinator for the 
University of West Florida in Pensacola. 

Deborah V. Griffin is now Deborah G. Dod- 
son. She and her husband live in Roswell, Ga. 

MARRIED: Belinda Ann Rolfe to David 
Alan Storey on Aug. 10. They live in Birming- 
ham. 

BORN: A son, Adam O'Neil, to Dr. and 
Mrs. William R. Martin, Jr., of Maplesville, on 
May 14. He joins brother Trey. William practi- 
ces dentistry in Maplesville. 


1975 


Patricia Cone Moore of Daphne teaches 
special education in Bay Minette. 

Russell M. Turner has moved to Chicago, IIl., 
where he is corporate quality assurance man- 
ager for the Swift Independent Packing Co. 

Capt. Merrill L. Thomas. graduated from 
Squadron Officer School at Maxwell AFB where 
he studied communications skills, international 
relations, and manpower management before 
being given his present assignment to the Space 
Division at Peterson AFB, Colo. 

E. Claire Welch is now Claire Welch Stanley. 
She and her husband live in Corinth, Miss. 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Immler (Karen Doss 
76) now live in Aurora, Colo., where he is chief 
of the civil law division at Lowry Technical 
Training Center at Lowry AFB, Colo. Karen has 
taken some time off from her job as a speech 
pathologist to care for their sons, David, 3, and 
Mark, | month. 

William P. Bryant, MD, is in private practice 
with an orthopedic group in Birmingham. He 


FOR SERVICE IN PIKE COUNTY —James 
A. McLean ‘50 of Troy was among the 20 Au- 
burn county committee members honored for 
the long-time outstanding work on behalf of 
Auburn University. President James Martin 
awarded him a framed, illuminated copy of the 
Auburn Creed for the significant role he has 
played in the Pike County area. Fifty-eight Au- 
burn students are from Pike County and 348 
Auburn alumni live there. 


and his wife, Konie, have two children, Justin, 3, 
and Jessica, 1. 

Joel T. Lyons has been promoted to coor- 
dinator-accounting procedures at WestPoint 
Pepperell’s Towel Operations located in Valley 
He was cost and budget manager-towel opera- 
tions from October 1981. Joel began work for 
WestPoint in 1973. He lives in West Point, Ga., 
with his wife, Pamela 

MARRIED: Katherine Louise Luckie to 
Richard Allen Reed on Aug. 10. They live in 
Montgomery 

BORN: A son, Keith, to Linda Gibson 
Wilson and her husband of Tampa, Fla., on 
Sept. 20, 1984. Keith joins brother, Scott, 3 
Linda is personnel manager for Montgomery 
Ward in Tampa Bay Center at Tampa 

A son, Will, to Mr. and Mrs. William Ervin 
Riley of Cullman in October 1984 

A daughter, Karen Ellen (Kari), to Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Alpheus Powell of Prattville on 
May 25. She joins brothers, Jake, 4, and Joe, 2. 

A daughter, Anne Kimbell, to Mr. and Mrs 
Robert E. Grant, Jr., on July 20. She joins 
brother Matt. Bob and his wife, Rebecca, live in 
Gulf Shores where Bob manages the Gulf 
Shores office of the CPA firm Parker, Fickling, 
Haltmann, & Hanak, P.C. Bob is also president 
of the Alabama Gulf Coast Area Chamber of 
Commerce and “invites everyone to plan your 
next vacation to Alabama's beautiful Gulf Coast.” 


1976 


Doris L. Whitton, DVM, completed her res- 
idency in large animal anesthesia at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia in June and is now scientific 
director of the animal health division of Luit- 


. pold Pharmaceuticals, Inc., in Long Island, N.Y. 


She lives in Shirley, N.Y. 

Sally G. Stevens is now Sally Stevens DeMetz. 
She and her husband live in Hartford, Conn. 

Ginger Abney is now Ginger Abney Fletcher. 
They live in Albertville. 

Dr. N.V. Hue, former research associate in 
the Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station's 
soil testing laboratory, has returned to Hawaii 
to become a soil chemist on the University of 
Hawaii faculty. 

Susan Evans Tarwater has been promoted to 
assistant vice president at NCNB National 
Bank in Charlotte, N.C. She joined NCNB in 
1981' as an accounting officer and now is a 
senior consultant in the cash management 
division. Susan is a CPA and received her mas- 
ter's degree in business administration from 


FOR SERVICE IN WILCOX COUNTY— 
Robert E. Lambert, Jr., ‘24 of Camden was one 
of 20 to receive a framed, illuminated copy of 
the Auburn Creed from President James Martin 
in recognition of his service to Auburn Univer- 
sity as an Auburn county committee member. 
He is a representative from Wilcox County, 
home of 199 Auburn alumni and 27 Auburn 
students. 


FOR SERVICE IN BARBOUR COUNTY — 
Homer E. Henson ‘72 of Louisville was one of 
20 honored by President James Martin for out- 
standing work as an Auburn county committee 
member. He received a framed, illuminated 
copy of the Auburn Creed in recognition of the 
role he has played in calling attention to ser- 
vices provided by Auburn University to the 
people of the state and Barbour County. There 
are 470 Auburn alumni living in Barbour 
County and 109 students from the county 
attending Auburn. 


Queens College in 1983. She is a director of the 
Charlotte Blue Chapter of the National Associa- 
tion of Accountants and treasurer of the Moun- 
tainbrook Civic Association. She has three 
children. 

Linda Louise Thompson is now Linda 
Thompson Cook and lives in Pine Mountain 
Valley, Ga. 

John Dixon Brittain, Jr., of Montgomery is 
district sales manager for Royal Cup, Inc. 

Jeffrey Walter Welch has resigned his naval 
commission and accepted a manufacturing engi- 
neering position at Texas Instruments in Dal- 
las, Tex. He and his wife, Mary, have two sons. 

Harold L. Lauderdale has been assigned as 
department manager-quality control/waste at 
WestPoint Pepperell’s Langdale Mill in Valley. 
He had been department manager-preparatory 
at Langdale since May 1983. Harold began a 
series of jobs working for WestPoint in 1966, 
He lives in Valley with his wife, Deborah, and 
children, Hollie Anne and Mark Russell. 

Mary Ryan Phillips is now Mary Phillips 
Feeney. She and her husband live in Norcross, 
Ga. 

BORN: A son, Daniel Wilson, to Mr. and 
Mrs. James F. Harris, Jr., on Sept. 11, 1984. 
James is city engineer/planner for the City of 
Opelika. 

A son, Ray Spearman, Il, to Mr. and Mrs. 
William P. (Pete) Cobb, I1, (Lu Ann Freel) of 
Montgomery on July 4. Pete is an attorney with 
Balch and Bingham. 

A daughter, Susan Elizabeth, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Terry Michael White of Opelika on July 24. 
Susan joins sister Laurel, 5, and brother Trey, 3. 

A daughter, Katie Fallon, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Dwight Guinn (Donna Moore) of Phenix City 
on Dec. 17, 1984. 

A daughter, Rachel Lynn, to Mr. and Mrs. 
David Garrett Patton on June 27. They live in 
Columbia, S.C. 

1977 


Ann Neely lives in Nashville where she 
teaches at Peabody College of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 

Michael A. (Mike) Moore, MD, is an inter- 
nist with The Bessemer Clinic in Bessemer. 
Two of his associate physicians are B.H. John- 
son, Jr., 36 and William T. (Bill) Edge ‘65. 

Col. Charles T. Price is a personnel pro- 
grams staff officer with the Air Force Man- 
power and Personnel Center at Randolph AFB, 
Tex., where he lives with his wife, Betty. 
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Henry K. (Hank) McKinley is branch officer 
and area manager procurement forester for 
Mid-South Wood Fiber Suppliers in Gadsden. 
He and his wife, Sheryl, have two children, 
Brook, 7, and Deanna, 4. 

Capt. James D. Everett, I, is an assistant 
professor of aerospace studies with the Air 
Force Reserve Officers Training Corps at 

_ Auburn. He lives in Auburn with his wife, 
Bonnie. 

David Feeney Cantley is sales representative 
for ABF Freight System in Birmingham where 
his wife, Sherie Shinn "76, is busy with children, 
Melissa, 7, and Ryan, 3. 

David Richard Paulson left his position as 
an investigative reporter in Baltimore for a 
general assignment position with WJLA-TV in 
Washington, D.C. He and his wife, Donna, and 
son, Jesse, live in Baltimore. He writes, “being a 
reporter in Washington is better; more Auburn 
alumni.” 

Joseph F. Appleton lives in Tamarac, Fla., 
with his wife, Bonnie, and son, Joseph Darin, 1. 

_ Joe is resident manager of the Miami office of 
Ceco Corp. 

Richard L. Greco has his own law firm in 
Tampa, Fla.—Molloy, James & Greco, P.A.— 
practicing civil and criminal litigation, personal 
injury, and real estate. 

Gary Lee East and his wife, Ann Perry, live 
in Huntsville where Gary is with the Corps of 
_ Engineers and Ann is at home with Emily, 4, 
- and Andrew, I. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger Dowling Spear (Bonnie 
Alston ‘76) live in Birmingham where Roger is 
a registered architect with Albie R. Smith and 
Associates, Architects. Bonnie is working on 
her doctorate at UAB and is assistant professor 
of nutrition at UAB School of Medicine. 

Army Reserve Capt. Paul L. English has 
graduated from the Army's Combined Arms 
and Services Staff School at Fr. Leavenworth, 
Kan. 

Linda Garrett is now Linda G. Robinson of 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

MARRIED: Linda Evelyn Hixon to John 
W. Gilmore on June 8. They are both CPAs and 
live in College Park, Ga. 

Cathy Mae Garrett to Ronnie Elden Nickel 
on Aug. 3 in Birmingham where they live. 

Susan Walker ‘76 to Dr. Alfred C. Nichols. 
They live in Mobile. 

BORN: A daughter, Dee Ann, to Mr. and 
_ Mrs. John T. Ingram (Janice Torbert). They 
live in Opelika. 

A daughter, Meredith Rae, on Nov. 7 to Mr. 
and Mrs. Donald Ray Hogg, Jr., of Selma. 
Donald is president of Hogg Engineering Corp., 
Consulting Engineers and Planners. 

A daughter, Ashley Grace, to Mr. and Mrs. 
William F. Ham (Carol Buckner) on March 
27. She joins brother William Forrester (Forest) 
Ham, Il, 3, in Auburn. 

A son, Robert Priester, on May | to Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Kevin Bennett (Ann Priester) of 
Kingsport, Tenn. He joins brother O'Brien, 2 

A son, Jason Kyle, to Mr. and Mrs. George 
Franklin on June 1. He joins sister Beth, 3. 
George is a forester with Gulf States Paper 
Corp. in Tuscaloosa. 

A son, James Benjamin, on Aug. 7 to Mr. and 
Mrs. James H. Goldsmith, Jr., of Pelham 

A daughter, Hayden Blake, to Mr. and Mrs 
Richard L. Headley (Sally Blake ‘80) on April 
1. They live in Birmingham 

A daughter, Brianna Joelle, on March 16 to 
Mr. and Mrs. David Vanderveen of North 
Augusta, S.C. David is an electrical engineer at 
Savannah River Plant for E. 1. duPont 

1978 


Jenelle Mims Marsh is assistant director of 
the Alabama Bar Institute for Continuing Legal 
Education. She lives in Tuscaloosa with her 
husband, Gene. 

Elizabeth Sparks Geeslin is commercial credit 
officer with Citizens and Southern Bank of 
Albany, Ga 

Milton Tate is a senior credit analyst with 
Citizens and Southern Bank of Albany, Ga. His 
wife, Harriet, teaches retarded children in the 
Worth County |Ga. | school system. They have 
twin daughters, Elizabeth and. Sarah Anne 

Patricia A. Griffin is now Patricia Griffin 
Kesler of Raleigh, N.C 

T.E. (Tommy) Blanks has been named 
department manager-spinning at WestPoint 
Pepperell's Langdale Mill in Valley. He was 
formerly department manager-carding at Lang- 
dale. Tommy began part-time work at the mill 
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GRIFFIN AREA—Pictured at the recent McIntosh [Ga.] Area Auburn Club in Griffin are, from 
left: Lee Thomas ‘81, club president; Mitchell Taylor '83; Brad Davis '78; David Housel '69, Auburn 
sports information director and guest speaker; Phil Lawson ‘73; Tina Willingham Thomas ‘81; and 
Janie Howle '83, club secretary. 


in 1974. He lives in Valley with his wife, 
Tawana, and son, Brian Christopher. 

Catherine Leigh Wyatt teaches pre-schoolers 
at the Inter-American School in Quezaltenango, 
Guatemala. 

Carolyn L. Horn is now Carolyn Horn Kea- 
sal. She and her husband live in Houston, Tex. 

Karen Kreamer has started her own business 
for psychological counseling, testing, and psy- 
chotherapy. Kreamer and Associates has loca- 
tions in both Graysville and Birmingham 

Wayde J. Washburn received his Master of 
Divinity from Emory University in May 1985 
He is now pastor of Jones Chapel Congrega- 
tional Christian Church in Woodbury, Ga 

Karen J. Humphries is now Karen H. Stan- 
ley. She and her husband live in Birmingham 

Stephen E. Jones has been promoted to food 
and beverage manager for Heritage House 
Motor Inn in Albany, Ga, a subsidiary of MHM, 
Inc., America’s largest independent hotel man- 
agement company. He was formerly beverage 
manager of The Madison Hotel in Montgomery. 

Sharon Delena Russell received a master's 
from Auburn in 1983 and has taught at Hutto 
Junior High School in Bainbridge, Ga., for five 
years. 

Catherine Fowler is now Catherine Fowler 
Wojcik of Lilburn, Ga. 

Joe R. Ware has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of manager-waste and quality control at 
WestPoint Pepperell’s Fairfax manufacturing 
mill in Valley. He was formerly project engi- 
neer at Riverdale Mill in Valley. He lives in 
Valley with his wife, Vicki, and sons, Jared, 5, 
and Nicholas, 2. 

Jo Ann Milburn is living in Huntsville 

Robert L. Maige has been promoted to 
senior manager of the tax department in the 
Jacksonville [Fla.] office of Peat Marwick, the 
international accounting firm. Robert joined 
the firm in 1984. 

Mark E. Watford of Dallas, Tex., is now a 
partner in the new architectural firm of Brown, 
Reynolds, Watford, Architects, in Dallas. He 
and his wife, Lisa, recently built a new house 
that Mark designed 

Mary E. Bryan is now Mary Bryan Beall. She 
and her husband live in Monticello, Ga 

Thomas J. Brown has been working for Sut- 
ton Properties for the past six years. He is 
project manager and is currently supervising 
construction of several large commercial pro- 
jects. He and his wife, Kathy, live in Palm Bay, 
Fla 

MARRIED: Pamela L. Crumper to Joseph 
Bernard McSweeney, Jr. They live in Stanford, 
Conn 

Starla Ann King to Bruce Steven Spencer 
‘79 on Aug. 11, 1984 They live in Norcross, Ga., 
where he is with Williams Brothers Lumber Co 

Melody Elizabeth Robbins to Frank M. Farm- 
er on May 18, 1985. They live in Newnan, Ga 

Paula Gunter to Timothy A. Martin on May 
25, 1985. They are living in Eight Mile 


Marie S. McCann to Scott Zaminer on July 6. 
They live in Warwick, R.I., where Marie is a 
clinical audiologist and Scott teaches industrial 
arts 

BORN: A daughter, Hilary Caroline, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Steve R. Buchanan (Barbara Overton) 
on April 12, 1985. The Buchanans live in 
Jackson. 

A daughter, Rebecca Naomi, to Mr. and Mrs 
Robert M. Gambrell, Jr., on July 8. Rebecca 
joins brothers Rob, 7, and Peyton, 4. They live 
in Birmingham where Robert is a project man- 
ager for the Robins Corp. 


1979 


Manley R. Hodges has been promoted to 
department head of yarn preparation at West- 
Point Pepperell’s Fairfax manufacturing mill in 
Valley. He started work at WestPoint in March 
1979. He and his wife, Jane, live in Valley with 
their son, Kyle, 2. 

Navy Lt. William S. McGee is assigned to 
the USS Charleston, which is homeported in 
Norfolk, Va. His duties as chief engineer include 
responsibility for the ship's propulsion plant 

Steven Wayne Hicks is an administrative 
officer for Central Bank of the South in Eufaula. 

Talmadge Lee Hanson, Jr., is a sales indus- 
trial engineer for Voigt-England Co. in Snell- 
ville, Ga. He and his wife, Elizabeth, have two 
daughters, Ashley, 4, and Kali, 2. 

Dr. Dennis Holt, Jr., lives in Longview, Tex., 
with his wife, Beverly, and daughter, Dena. He 
teaches English at Kilgore College in Kilgore, 
Tex., and is writing a book of poetry 

Leslie Colleen Flynn is now Leslie Flynn 
Camp of Birmingham 

Adrianne Smith Wallace lives in Columbus, 
Ga., with her husband, Dr. Wade Wallace, and 
their two children, Ben, 2, and Harrison, 8 
months 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Stevens Boyd (Laura 
Howard) have moved to Mobile where Danny 
is transferring with Colonial Bank. They have 
one daughter, Katie 

Mr. and Mrs, Stephen Andrew Pharr (Leigh 
Farrar) live in Marietta, Ga., where Leigh is 
assistant branch manager with National Bank 
of Georgia, Steve is an art director with Pringle, 
Dixon, Pringle Advertising in Atlanta 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Nathan Brazell (Debra 
Rowe) live in Athens, Ga., where Debbie is 
working on her master’s in special education at 
the University of Georgia and teaching emo 
tionally disturbed high school students. Tommy 
has received his master’s in geology and works 
at St. Joe American Corp. They have a daughter, 
Kelly Lynton, 5 

Benjamin Murff Germany has moved to 
Pensacola, Fla., to take a job as project architect 
with William Graves, AIA, Architects & Plan 
ners 

Debra Gillespie Peters teaches at Austin 
Peay University in Clarksville, Tenn 


Sandra Murray McGriff is now Sandra 
McGriff Langley. She and her husband live in 
Blakely, Ga. 

MARRIED: Robin L. Robinson to Daniel 
Adair McCormick in November 1984 They 
live in Shreveport, La., where Dan is a sales 
representative for Production Operators, Inc. 

Mary Jane Lanier to Joseph Greg Lane. 
They live in Birmingham. 

BORN: A son, Kyle Michael, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Chip Townsend (Barbi Schrantz) on July 
1. They live in Dothan where Chip is president 
of City National Bank and Barbi teaches sixth 
grade at Cottonwood High School 

A son, John Douglas, to Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Douglas Beatty (Robin Wilkerson 78) on Jan. 
11, 1985. They live in Macon, Ga., where Doug 
is a project manager for McDevitt & Street. 

A son, Donald Kenneth, Il, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Kenneth Blankenship of Lilburn. Ga., on Aug. 
77 

A daughter, Madelyn Racine, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Wright (Pam Hall) of Florence on 
May 9, 1985. Madelyn joins Samantha Rae, 3 

A son, William Thomas, Jr., tò Mr. and Mrs. 
William Thomas Kidwell on Nov. 13, 1984. 
William and his wife, Giana, live in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., where he is an architect 

Twins, Gregg and Katie, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Tom Van Laningham (Patricia Gill) on March 
12, 1985. They live in Huntsville where Tom is 
a minister. 


1980 


Jennifer Ware Sheargold and her husband, 
Dr. Stephen Sheargold, live in Borger, Tex., 
where Steven is a product development chemist 
for J.M. Huber. Jennifer is taking time off from 
work as a veterinary technician to await the 
birth of their first child. 

Karen Phillips McKilligan, a sales repre- 
sentative for Upjohn/TUCO Animal Products, 
has been honored by the Upjohn Company for 
outstanding achievement in 1984. She is one of 
19 individuals named to the company’s Agricul- 
tural Sales Academy. Karen joined the company 
in 1980 and her sales territory encompasses 
eastern Nebraska, She and her husband, Den- 
nis, live in Omaha, Neb. 

Mary Anne Ogletree Killion is a marketing 
representative for Hilb, Rogal & Hamilton, 
Inc., an insurance broker in Mobile. Her hus- 
band, Jimmy, is an attorney for the law firm of 
Reams & Vollmer. They have a daughter, Erin, 
2 


Marjorie Cobb Reed is now Marjorie Cobb 
McLendon. She and her husband, Bill, live in 
Montgomery. 

Harry Alfred Smith, Jr., is division manager 
with Panama Machinery & Supply Co., hand- 
ling commercial sales of building products in 
the southeast. His wife, Charlotte Ros '78, is a 
residential representative with Gulf Power Co. 
They live in Ft. Walton Beach, Fla 

Karen Elizabeth Fuchs is now Karen Fuchs 
Simonetti. She and her husband live in Birming- 
ham. 

Donald Marker Maschoff works for McDon- 
nell-Douglas Technical Services in Houston, 
Tex., and has been promoted to senior engineer 
for space shuttle flight operations. He is cur- 
rently assigned as lead flight activity officer for 
STS 51-J, scheduled to fly in October 1985 

Cheryl Ann Crauswell is now Chery! Craus- 
well Dermody. She and her husband live in 
Birmingham 

Amy E. Hamill has been named assistant 
professor of communications at Lindenwood 
College in St. Charles, Mo. Amy was formerly a 
producer/director at the University of Georgia 
Television at the Georgia Center for Continu- 
ing Education in Athens, Ga. She received her 
master’s in journalism from the University of 
Georgia in 1984. Prior to her position at the 
Georgia Center for Continuing Education, Amy 
was producer of “Georgia Issues and Opportun- 
ities” for WGTV-TV in Athens and Atlanta, 
Ga., assignment editor and producer for KSTP- 
TV News in Phoenix, Ariz., and a reporter 
photographer for WJHG News in Panama City, 
Fla. She is a member of the Atlanta Chapter of 
the Television Academy of Arts and Sciences 

Richard Lee Bainbridge is now stationed at 
the Naval Postgraduate School in Monterey, 
Calif., and is working on his master's in electri- 
cal engineering 

Edith Elizabeth Myrick is now Edith Myrick 
Lester. She and her husband, Thomas, live in 
Tampa, Fla. 


The Auburn Alumnews 


Michael Brian McTaggart is traffic supervi- 
sor for RCA Records in Indianapolis, Ind. His 
wife, Brenda Deuel, works at Hunt Typeset- 
ting. They are expecting their second child in 
March 

MARRIED: Jean Patricia Roberts to Den- 
nis Ford on April 21. They live in Phoenix, 
Ariz., where Jean is a flight attendant for Delta 
Airlines and Dennis is in commercial real estate 
for Coldwell Bankers. 

Audrey Allison Bradford to Thomas David 
Hosey on Aug. 3. They live in Decatur, Ga. 

Sarah Kathryn Fobbus to Sam Russell Jones 
‘79. They live in Decatur 

Molly Denise Truitt to John Walter Brei- 
tenfeld. They live in Dallas, Tex. 

Dr. Carolyn Louise Morgan to Mark A 
Proctor. They live in Brandon, Fla 

BORN: A daughter, Amy Leigh, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Larry Douglas Robertson on March 31 
Amy joins brother, Douglas Lee, 2. The Robert- 
sons live in Lineville 

A son, Stephen Edward, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Edward Hester (Carol Stephens '79) 
on Aug 3. He joins sister, Melissa, 2. They have 
now moved to Sulphur, La 

A daughter, Laura Colbert, to Mr, and Mrs 
Robert J. Leichti (Janet Colbert) on June 2. 
They live in Auburn, where Janet, who received 
her Ph.D. from Georgia in 1984, is, with the 
accounting department and her husband is a 
research associate in forestry 

A daughter, Claire Marie, to Tina Richey 
Whitmore and her husband of Guntersville on 
June 24 


1981 


Manuel D. Garner, HI, is senior projects 
engineer in the industrial engineering depart 
ment at WestPoint Pepperell’s Fairfax finish 
ing plant. He and his wife, Emily, live in Valley 
with their children—James Michael, Manuel 
Grant, and Misti Anne. 

Jesse Sebron Jones, Jr., ‘80 and his wife, 
Debra Townsend, live in Panama City, Panama, 
where they work at the American Embassy. 
They have two children—Joshua, 3, and Jessica, 
18 months. 

Dale Greslin is a CPA with Mauldin and 
Jenkins in Albany, Ga., where he lives with his 
wife, Elizabeth Sparks ‘78, commercial credit 
officer for Citizens and Southern Bank of 
Albany. Beth recently completed the bank's 
three-month credit school in Atlanta. 

Randy P. Maxwell is a registered architect 
with Clemens Bruns Schaub Architect and 
Associates in Pensacola, Fla. 

James Matthew Patrick is with the Legisla- 
tive Research Commission and is administra- 
tive assistant to the Kentucky House Speaker 
Pro-Tem. In his spare time, he is renovating 
historic properties in Lexington, Ky. 

Miriam Elizabeth Wood completed her mas- 
ter's in education at Auburn in August 1984 and 
teaches kindergarten in Williston, Fla. 

1/Lt. Bob McCutchen has transferred from 
Kunsan AFB, Korea, to Shaw AFB, S.C., where 
he will fly the F-16 C-model. In November he 
will “pin on the rank of captain.” 

Paul F. South is Samford University’s first 
sports information director. He has worked in 
sports information at the University of Rich- 
mond and with the Gulf South Conference. 
Samford is resuming football and adding 
women’s athletics to its sports program. 

John H. Doave completed his master’s in 
information systems at AUM and works for the 
Alabama Commission of Higher Education. 

1/Lt. Stephen M. Heft is a series officer at 
Marine Corps Recruit Depot at Parris Island, 
S.C. 

William Gary Haynes is quality control 
manager of Clark Pulley in Russellville. He 
lives in Florence with his wife, Gretchen Key, 
and daughter Jennifer, 1. 

Capt. Garland H. (Winky) Williams is 
attending the Engineer Officer Advanced Course 
at Ft. Belvoir, Va. He will be stationed in Ger- 
many after graduation in November. 

1/Lt. George L. Rutland, HI, instructor 
pilot with the 50th Flying Training Squadron, 
has been decorated with the Air Force Com- 
mendation Medal at Columbus AFB, Miss., 
where he lives with his wife, Angie. 

John Scott Singleton is quality assurance 
technical assistant for Shaw Industries. He lives 
in Cleveland, Tenn., with his wife, Pam. 

Robert Benton Speegle is assigned to the 


October 1985 


FROZEN WAR EAGLES—The Frozen War Eagles, otherwise known as the Greater Minnesota 
Auburn Club, held their first official meeting on August 10 in Apple Valley with an old-fashioned 
barbecue and picnic. Pictured are officers, from left, Tom McClendon ‘79, vice president; Charles 
Wyrick ‘80, treasurer; Jon Pendleton ‘82, secretary, Mike Gruber '82, program committee chair- 
man; Ralph Beard '71, president; Bill Tipton ‘63; and Jerry Phillips °65, membership committee 
chairman, 


USS Charleston homeported in Norfolk, Va. 
He is boat group commander and in charge of 
the ship's landing craft during amphibious 
assaults, 

Bernard J. Kordenbrock opened his own 
veterinary clinic, Burlington Veterinary Hospi- 
tal, in Burlington, Ky., in September. He is also 
an associate with J. Baird Foree ‘80, at the 
Edgewood Animal Clinic in Edgewood, Ky. 

Jeff Henderson is marketing engineer with 
Avontek in Silicon Valley, Calif. He was mar- 
ried in Dec. 1984 and he and his wife live in 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 

Michael D. Sontag graduated first in his 
class from the University of Tennessee College 
of Law in May 1984, He went to New York 
University for his LLM in taxation and is now 
practicing tax law with Bass, Berry & Sims in 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Ian Carl MacDonald graduated from 
Princeton Seminary in Princeton, N.J., on June 
4 with a Master of Divinity. He was ordained a 
United Methodist minister at the Tennessee 
annual conference on June 11 and is associate 
minister at Inglewood United Methodist Church 
in Nashville, Tenn. 

Beverly Rayner is now Beverly R. Jolley of 
Virginia Beach, Va. 

Toni Allison Porter is now Toni Porter 
Nicalek of Garden Grove, Calif. 

MARRIED: Laura Reynolds Passailaigué 
to Mark D. Porter. They live in Columbus, Ga. 

Tammy Garner to Danny Craig Flack on 
Aug. 3. Danny is environmental coordinator for 
Stauffer Chemical Company's Lemoyne plant. 
Tammy is a critical care nurse at Providence 
Hospital in Mobile where they live. 

Paula Johnson to Fletcher Ray Dawson "82 
on June 21 in Montego Bay, Jamaica. They live 
in Huntsville where Fletcher works for Kraft 
Foods, Inc., and Paula works for Boeing Aero- 
space Co. 

Julia Morrison to William Elliott Wallace on 
Aug. 3 in Montgomery where they live. 

Rebecca Ann O'Brien to Derrel George 
Curry on May 25 in Birmingham where they 
live. s 
Lois Page to Gerald Steven Jernigan. They 
live in Pensacola, Fla. 

Carol Ann Person to William Byron Lee. 
They live in Franklin, Tenn. 

Andrea Renee Payne to Ronald Thomas 
Sikes on June 23 in Notasulga. 

Leila Patton to Charles Allan Konas on Aug. 
31 in Atlanta. Leila is a shopping center man- 
ager in Atlanta and Charles is a project engineer 
with Quantum Construction. 

BORN: A son, Thomas Kenan, to Mr. and 
Mrs. McAdory Lipscomb, Jr. He joins brother 
McAdory, III, 5, in Denver, Colo. 

A son, Eric Deese, to Mr. and Mrs. Lester 
Clayton Deese (Jennie Downing). They live in 
Augusta where Lester is an expeditor at Plant 
Vogtle with Georgia Power Co. and Jennie is 
director of social services at Humana Hospital. 

A daughter, Ashley Elizabeth, to Mr. and Mrs 
Pete Oddi (Sherry Herlong) on Feb. 5. They 
live in Vicksburg, Miss., where Pete is a structu- 


ral engineer with the Vicksburg District Corps 
of Engineers. 

A daughter, Sarah Elizabeth, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Burak (Patricia Taylor) on Oct. 23, 1984. 

A daughter, Sara Katherine, on Jan. 17 to Mr. 
and Mrs. Tim Tatum ‘76 (Sara Jane Torbert). 
Sara Jane is the internal auditor for the City of 
Opelika and Tim practices dentistry in Opelika. 

A daughter, Megan Elizabeth, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Jim Pickelsimer (Lisa Paramore) on June 
27. They live in Panama City, Fla, where Lisa is 
a pharmacist with the K-mart Corp. and Jim isa 
master sergeant at Tyndall AFB. 


1982 


William B. Embree and his wife, Theresa 
Anne, live in Largo, Fla. 

James D. Zwald has been named manager of 
the Atlanta Stone Center of Georgia Baptist 
Medical Center. He will be resposible for mar- 
keting, patient and physician relations, and re- 
search development at the center which was 
created by the GBMC in early 1985 for the 
research and treatment of kidney stones. Prior 
to joining GBMC, James was a health care con- 
sultant for Fagin Advisory Services, Inc., in 
Atlanta. He lives in Decatur, Ga., and is a 
member of the American College of Hospital 
Administrators and secretary /treasurer for the 
Auburn University Health Administration 
Alumni Organization. He is working toward an 
MBA at Georgia State. 

Terry Windle has been named assistant con- 
troller of Harbert Corp. He started at Harbert 
in 1983 after working at Till Eddleman and 
Hester and beginning his accounting career 
with Coopers & Lybrand. 

Kathy Larae Atkins is now Kathy Atkins 
Loomis. She and her husband, Keith, live in Ft. 
Worth, Tex. 

H.L. (Trey) Hite, III, has been promoted to 
shift supervisor in the institutional cloth depart- 
ment at WestPoint Pepperell’s Fairfax Finish- 
ing Plant in Valley. His former job was project 
engineer in the industrial engineering depart- 
ment. Trey joined WestPoint in November 
1983 as a management trainee in the Consumer 
Products Division's industrial relations depart- 
ment. He lives in Valley. 

Belinda Kay Pitts is now Belinda Pitts Bal- 
lard. She and her husband live in Stevenson. 

Vanessa Leah Farmer is now Vanessa Farmer 
Hepburn. She lives in Titus and works as a 
horticulture instructor at Maxwell Federal Pri- 
son Camp at Maxwell AFB in Montgomery. She 
has a daughter, Hannah, 1. 

Jonathon Anthony Van Hoose is a quality 
control microbiologist for Upjohn Pharmaceu- 
tical Co. in Kalamazoo, Mich. He is responsible 
for water system quality and validation of new 
systems as they come on-line. John and his wife, 
Linda, live in Portage, Mich., where they have 
one son and are expecting their second child 
soon. 

Diane Lynn Moore is now Diane Moore~ 
Selman. She lives with her husband in Birming- 
ham. 


Bobby Lee Taunton, Jr., is a senior accoun- 
tant with Bern, Butler, Capilouro & Massey, 
CPA, in Montgomery. 

Jeffrey Dale Craven of Huntsville works at 
the Electromagnetics and Nuclear Effects Test 
Group at Redstone Arsenal, and was recently 
promoted to GS-11. 

Patricia Bassett Quinley of Phenix City 
recently received Chattahoochee Valley Com- 
munity College's Distinguished Alumnus Award. 
She is business writer for the Ledger-Enquirer 
newspapers in Columbus, Ga., and is working 
on her master’s in personnel administration at 
Troy State University’s Phenix City campus. 

Neva Suzanne Riddle is now Suzanne Riddle 
Stanley. 

James David Gary of Mobile is a reporter for 
the Mobile Press-Register. 

Stephen J. Goldin of Dallas, Tex., is district 
account executive for Coca-Cola USA. Stephen 
was on the Special Olympics committee and is 
working with management for the NCAA Final 
Four Tournament to be held in Dallas in 1986. 

Hollie Beth Tapley is studying religious edu- 
cation and youth at New Orleans Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

John Boone Smith has joined the communi- 
cation services department at Chick-Fil-A’s 
headquarters in Atlanta, Ga. He was previously 
with Headline News of the Turner Broadcast- 
ing System. 

Georgia Lane Carter of Decatur is with the 
Alabama Mountain Lakes Tourist Association 
as marketing and public relations representative. 

MARRIED: Barbara Hanks '84 to Thad H. 
Burgess in March 1985. They live in Opelika 
where Barbara works for AmSouth Bank and 
Thad teaches and coaches at Opelika High 
School. 

Dena Ann Warren to James Carey Payne on 
July 27, 1985. They live in Jessup, Ga. 

Roxann Rae Abbott to Dennis Lee Dean on 
Aug. 14, 1985. They live in Montgomery where 
Dennis is in construction work with his father. 

Nancy Elizabeth Corley to Joseph Gulatte 
Hunter on Aug. 4, 1985. They live in Gadsden. 

Brenda Lea Butler to Jerry Lee Paon on 
Aug. 24, 1985. They live in Huntsville where — 
Jerry works for Boeing. i 

Peggy Sue Dye to Porter Edward Chandler 
on April 13, 1985. Porter works for Harris- — 
Lanier Business Products in Orlando, Fla., and 
was recently promoted to district sales manager 
for electronic office systems. He and Peggy live 
in Altamonte Springs. 

Shari Vaughn to William R. Payne on Nov. 
17, 1984. They live in Birmingham. 

Patricia Graff '83 to Joe D. Mynatt, They 
live in Chapel Hill, N.C. 

BORN: A son, Reid Harris, to Mr. and Mrs. 
John Kennon Waldrip (Robin Harris) of 
Columbia, Mo., on Nov. 7, 1984. Ken is a sales 
representative for Action Industries and Robin 
is a freelance interior decorator. 

A daughter, Elizabeth Susan, to Dr. and Mrs. 
Michael D. Dykes of Breese, Ill., on May 15; 
1985. 

A daughter, Stephanye Anne, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Stephen W. Hunter '84 (Frances Stallings) on 
April 17, 1985. They live in Raleigh, N.C., 
where Stephen is an electrical engineer with 
IBM. 

A daughter, Meghann Faye, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Jeffrey Paul Holemo in May 1985. Jeff and his 
wife, Alyson, live in Dothan. He is an electrical 
engineer for Sikorsky Aircraft at nearby Ft. 
Rucker. 

A son, Christopher Brandon, to Kim Kim- 
mey Kirk and her husband on May 8, 1985. 
Christopher joins his big brother, Mason, 3. 
They live in Knoxville, Tenn. 


1983 


Jeff Budoski and David Stanley work in At- 
lanta for Muldrawer/ Moultrie, Architects. They 
are currently working on the restoration of City 
Hall under a joint venture with Vova/Daniels/- 
Busby and Chris Harris. 

Raymond Lavell (Monty) O’Kelley of Deca- 
tur, Ga., is software engineer with the Digital 
Equipment Corp. 

2/Lt. George H. Benefield, Jr., graduated 
from pilot training and has received his silver 
wings at Columbus AFB, Miss. He serves with 
the 95th Figher Interceptor Squadron at Tyn- 
dall AFB, Fla. 

Robert J. Hedberg, Jr., is secretary-treasurer 
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of Market Analysis & Research Services, Inc., in 
Mobile. His wife, Virginia Mahan ‘82, is sys- 
tems coordinator for Telemarketing Communi- 
cations. 

Col. Arthur W. Hall, IIL, is assigned to the 

Readiness Command at MacDill AFB, Fla. He 
previously served in West Germany. 

Lt. Lewis Eugene Harden is a civil engineer 
in the Air Force and stationed at MacDill AFB, 

Fla. 
= 2/Lt. William S. Adkins graduated from 
navigator training at Mather AFB, Calif., and 
received his silver wings. He is assigned to Lit- 
tle Rock AFB, Ark. 

Howard Andre Scott of Birmingham com- 
pleted St. Vincent's School of Medical Technol- 
ogy and works in research and development at 

‘the American Red Cross. 
Lou Thames Dorsey is intake officer at Lee 
County Juvenile Court in Opelika. 
= Mark Stevenson and his wife, Robin Neidel 
*84, live in Columbia, Mo., where Mark is work- 
~ ing on a master's degree in journalism at the 
— University of Missouri-Columbia, and Robin 
= works for Westenhaver, Renner & Howell, 
~ Architects. 
2/Lt. Edwin B. Brasher participated in 
~ Global Shield 85, an exercise involving the Air 
~ Force, Air Force Reserve, Air National Guard, 
_ Navy and Marine Corps units, along with ele- 


ments of the Canadian forces. He is a missile 


maintenance officer with the 321st Strategic 


Missile Wing at Grand Forks AFB, N.D. 
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Daryl Andrew Cook works for Blount Inter- 
national, construction division. He is working 
-at the Solar Energy Generating Station Il (SEGS 
Il) in Barstow, Calif., the largest solar energy 
- project in the world. - 
Lori Marion Holley is a savings and loan 
examiner with the Federal Home Loan Bank of 
Dallas. She works out of thé New Orleans 
office. 
Melanie Austin of Orlando, Fla., is special 
- events coordinator for the Central Florida Chap- 
ter of the National Kidney Foundation, per- 
forming fund-raising and public relations duties 
for tHe chapter. She is also secretary for the 
Orlando Area Auburn Club. 
Jesse E. Everette, LI, was married in April 


4984. He and his wife, Diane, live in Orange 
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Beach, wheré he is self-employed with Everette 


Co., Ine. 
= Teri Lane Godwin works for Soldering 
- Technology International as lab director in San 
Dimas, Calif. 

Michael Lewis Floyd is manager of new 
product development for Rudy's Farm Co. in 
Florence. 

Cheryl Harvey Ingram is an accounts man- 
ager with Georgia Pacific in Atlanta. She and 
her husband have a daughter, Lauren Michelle. 

Lorena Louise Edmundson is now Louise E. 
Hay and lives in Champaign, Ill. 

Constance Lynn Delaney is now Constance 
D. Brown of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mary Manson is now Mary M. Fleming. She 
is a civil engineer with the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers at the Maxwell AFB resident office in 
Montgomery. 

MARRIED: Mary Anne Alsobrook ‘84 to 
Charles Talmage Carl on July 20 in Opelika. 

Joy Lynn Denton to Stewart Jordan on Aug. 
24. 

Jill Christine Henry to Craig Ross Struthers 
on Aug. 10. They live in Montgomery. 

Karen Ann McClelland to John David 
Evers '85 on Aug. 3 in Reeltown. John works for 
the Alabama Air National Guard. 

Rebecca Ann Moon to James C. Dowdy on 
Oct. 27, 1984. 

Gail Pate '85 to Kenneth Alan Jackson. 
They live in Huntsville. 

~ Angela Karen Cooksey ‘85 to Robert 
Gregory Newton on Aug. 10 in Fairfax. Robert 
is a student in the School of Pharmacy at 
- Auburn. : 

Jolynn Knight to Ray M. Kuryla on July 20. 
They live in Dothan. 

Lisa Sherwood Cumbee to Robert Sigel ‘84. 
They live in Raleigh, N.C. 

Polly Garmon to John W. Miller, II. They 
live in Birmingham. 

Sandra Marie Smith to Timothy G. Homan. 
They live in Johnson City, Tenn. 

BORN: A daughter, Meghan Michelle, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael L. Hill “84 (Karen 
Pinyan) of Double Springs on July 29. Mike is 
assistant county agent for Winston County and 
Karen teaches in Winston County schools. 


1984 
` M. Keith Branch is junior cost accountant 
‘within the sheet operations of WestPoint Pep- 
perell’s Consumer Products Division in Opelika 
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A FAMILY OF PRESIDENTS— When Nancy Young Fortner’71, second from left, was recently 
elected the president of the Madison County Auburn Club, she became the fourth person in her 
family to have such an honor. Her husband, Robert Fortner ‘73, left, is a prior head of the Madison 
County Club, and her brother, Luther M. (Ken) Young 69, right, and his wife, Martha King Young 


68, are currently serving as co-presidents of the L: 
Ken have strong Auburn ties, not only as alumni 


aGrange/ Newnan, Ga., Auburn Club. Nancy and 
but having grown up here being the children of 


retired tennis coach Luther Young ‘41 and his wife, Carolyn Holloway Young ‘40. 


where he lives with his wife, Phoebe Paschal 
"83. 

Vanessa Lynn Mayberry is in the manufac- 
turing Management program with General 
Electric. She spent her first year in Morrison, 
Ill., at the Appliance Control Dept. and is now 
at G.E.’s Neutron Devices Dept. in Largo, Fla. 
In this program she changes jobs every six 
months. 

Carmen Clayton Turner, Jr., is senior ac- 
countint-for Glenford Service Gorp., a:subsid- 
iary of Glendale Federal Savings and Loan, His 
wife, Renee, is the marketing assistant for Bus- 
iness Card, Inc. They live in Van Nuys, Calif. 

Terri Moore Cahoon lives in Charleston, 
S.C., with her husband, Joey, where she is a 
nurse in the coronary care unit at the Medical 
University of South Carolina. 

Alicia Denise Galloway is now Denise Gal- 
loway Nolen of Birmingham 

Timothy Alan Standridge of Birmingham is 
a process engineer with James River Corp 

John Manley Thompson joined his family’s 
business and will soon open Town & Country 
Stores in Andalusia 

Virginia Leigh Hall is now Virginia Hall 
Paris of Talladega 

2/Lt. Alford J. Dees was awarded the silver 
wings following graduation from navigator 
training at Mather AFB, Calif. He is stationed at 
Little Rock AFB, Ark. 

Carol Denise Read works for McDevitt & 
Street Co. in Nashville, Tenn 

Jack Lee Mayfield is city engineer for the 
engineering division of the City of Charleston, 
S.C. 

Ponya Parks Rice and her husband, Tracy 
Rice, live in Anniston where he is assistant 
manager of Rice Pest Control and Insulation 
and Ponya works for Couch’s Jewelers. 

Jeral Dennis Pope, Jr., of Statesboro is a 
district reforestation forester for the State of 
Georgia. 

John T. Daniels is a maintenance superin- 
tendent for Burlington Industries in Moores- 
ville, N.C., where he lives with his wife, Vir- 
ginia Hogan. 

Elizabeth Carol Collins is now Carol Collins 
Morrison of Pine Bluff. 

Timothy Lee Mayhugh was recently mar- 
ried. He and his wife, Terri, live in Rossville, 
Ga. 

MARRIED: Portia Loletta Jones to Billy E. 
Tomlinson on June 22 in Opelika. They live in 
Auburn. 

Susan Heather Robertson to James Robert 
Sturdivant on July 20. Jim is in his second year 
at the University of Alabama Law School and 
Susan is a speech pathologist. 

Sarah Catherine Murrah to Michael Lane 
Ivie on Aug. 24 in Ozark. They live in Montgom- 
ery. 

Susan Elaine Eadie to Roy Lindy Brown, Jr., 


on Aug. 24 in Carmel, Ind. Susan is a nurse at 
Jackson Hospital and Clinic and Roy works at 
Algernon Blair, Inc., in Montgomery. 

Sarah Kathryn Barlow to Christopher Allan 
Pounds on Aug. 31. Christopher works for 
Norment Industries. 

Catherine Elizabeth Fields to Michael Boyd 
Godwin ‘81. They live in Nashville, Tenn. 

Leslie Greene to Frank Fulton Chalfont, Jr., 
on July 6. Frank will work and go to school in 
Linz, Austria, at Johanes-Kepler University as 
an exchange participant through Emory Uni- 
versity's MBA program. 

Jennifer Jones to B. Edwin Riggins, Jr. 
They live in Marietta, Ga. 

Sharon Price to John Francis Kane. They 
live in Columbiana. 

Juanita Lea Corum to Michael Bradley 
Yager. They live in Jacksonville, Fla 

Tracy Linton to Jamie Hartford on Aug. 17 
in the Auburn University Chapel. They live in 
Las Vegas where Jamie is a rec reational thera- 
pist for the Care Unit Hospital and Tracy com- 
pletes prerequisites for chiropractor school. 

Janet Lynne Soloman ‘83 to James Kendall 
Chastain on Aug. 10 in Alma, Ga. Janet works 
for the Milliken Co. in LaGrange and James 
works for Lanier Memorial Hospital in Langdale 

Roxanne Mosley ‘82 to Edward Cox Healy 
on April 13. They live in Birmingham. 


1985 


Nancy Boss of Huntsville is new admissions 
counselor for Judson College in Marion. She will 
recruit students from the Huntsville area. 

Richard Leer Petcher is in graduate school in 
agronomy. 

Paula Watson is in graduate school at Auburn. 

Joseph Albert Bauknecht is in flight school 
in Pensacola, Fla., and “enjoying the Navy thor- 
oughly.” He and his wife, Lauren, are expecting 
their first child in December. 

Maxwell Len Knight works for R.W. Allen 
& Associates, Inc., General Contractors, in 
Augusta, Ga. 

Michelle Renee McLean taught at George C. 
Wallace College in Dothan this summer and has 
returned to Auburn to work on her master's 
degree. 

1/Lt. Daniel R. Reichner is a telecommunica- 
tion design engineer with the Sacramento Air 
Logistics Center at McClellan, Calif. 

2/Lt. Randall C. Moore graduated from 
Officer Training School at Lackland AFB, Tex., 
and is assigned to Lyndon B. Johnson Space 
Center, Houston. 

Grayson Hodgson of Montgomery is assis- 
tant plant manager for Hodgson Concrete Co., 
Inc. 

Patricia Sue Allen is an engineer for Bal- 
listic Missle Defense Systems Command 
(BMDSCOM), a division of the Army in Hunts- 


ville. She lives in Madison and is active in team 
sports at BMDSCOM. 7 

Richard Kelly Steinberg is an engineer in 
Huntsville. 

Jon Phillip Sansom is a unit manager/sales 
representative with Colgate Palmolive's house- 
hold products division in Dothan. 

Ronald L. Chambers is a chief yeoman in the 
Navy stationed with Carrier Airborne Early 
Warning Squadron 122. 

David Breining Riley is a first year law stu- 
dent at West Virginia University in Morgan- 
town, W.Va. 

Kimberly Ann Yates of Washington, D.C., is 
an agriculture economist with the Economic 
Research Service/United States Dept. of Agri- 
culture. She tracks legislation on the 1985 Farm 
Bill (which includes attendance at Congres- 
sional hearings on the markup) and works on 
research projects. 

David Gordon Elder works in the Depart- 
ment of Computers and Information Science at 
the University of Massachusetts in Amherst, 
Mass. 

Lynn Margaret Wilson is a merchandiser at 
Burdine’s department store in West Palm Beach, | 
Fla. y 

Lewis Smith Herrington, Jr., is an engineer- 
ing change analyst for General Dynamics in Ft. 
Worth, Tex. 

Karen Prawd is now Karen P. Gregory and 
lives in Auburn. 

John Spencer Littlefield works for Pratt & 
Whitney in Columbus, Ga. 

Miriam Gayle Barnett works at Harco Drug, 
Inc., in Tuscaloosa. 

MARRIED: Donna L. Scott to Mitchell 
Lane Linton on June 22 in Troy. They live in 
Pensacola, Fla. 

Donna Elaine Hughes to James H. Benson 
on August 31. They live in Shelby County and 
Donna works for the Riverchase Galleria which 
will open in March. -s 

Rosemary Grant to Andrew Jack McKibben, 

III, on Aug. 24 in Dothan. 

Susan Marie Hare to Edward Roland Bolen 
on Aug. 10 in Montgomery They live in 
Auburn. 

Amy Allison Braxton to Kenneth Mark 
Scott '84 in Auburn on July 20. They live in 
Stone Mountain, Ga. 

Kelley Ann Burleson to Joe Frank Nelson, 
Jr. They live in LaGrange, Ga. 

Sharel Jean Love to William Andrew Laidig 
'82. They live in Anniston. 

Jill Waggoner to Marshall Poole on Aug. 10 
in Atlanta where they live. 

Germaine Cashwell to Louis Dean Johnson. 
They live in Charlottesville, Va. 

Angela Nix to John Walter Armstrong. 
They live in Valdosta, Ga 

Theresa Leichner to Eric E. Fox. They live 
in Pensacola, Fla 

Carole Beth Arthur to Cary Franklin Poole 
'80. They live in Murray, Ky. 

Janet Marie Maertens to Todd Shiver on July 
20 in Montgomery. They live in Albany, Ga 

Mendy! Leigh Phillips to Terrence Lee Cobb 
on Sept. 2 in Roanoke 


Alumnews 


